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PROFESSOR SWING gives an account 
of the Chicago fire, in mingled pathos 
and humor, in the last number of 
Scribner’s Magazine. Among other 
incidents he relates how while stand- 
ing with his family at a corner, each 
burdened with some prized household 
possession, himself carrying a hand- 
trunk of sermons and other literary 
matter, ‘‘ a theological student re- 
lieved me‘of my box of sermons and 
told me to trust them implicity to him. 
It was well I did so,’’ he adds, ‘‘ for 

€ soon found a pretty girl who was 
Carrying a bundle of fine dresses. He 
threw the box of manuscripts down 
and enlisted in the service of attractive 
womanhood, These documents never 
again were spread ovt to weary a 
Metropolitan or rural audience. And 
after all the girl married a lawyer.”’ 


INTEREST in educational topics 
stows more widespread and _ intelli- 
sent every day. Each new issue of 
the prominent magazines contains one 
or more articles on these subjects. 

he rapid increase in number of 
Women above men as teachers with- 
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this kind of work; but Rabbi Schind- 
ler in the last Avena describes this 
‘* preponderance of woman’s influence 
in our public schools’’ as the most 
noticeable flaw in our present system, 
the weak spot which menaces the 
whole. He pleads earnestly for the 
combined labors of the best qualified 
men and women in the school-room, 
and,is undoubtedly right whén he 
says that the chief reason for the 
large number of women now em- 
ployed, to the practical exclusion 
of men in all the lower grades, lies 
in the fact that they are willing to 
work for such small salaries. When 
men choose teaching as a means of 
support, it is also as a life calling, a 
professorship; but ewith women the 
choice is too often made for merely 
temporary reasons, and from purely 
selfish motives. 


THE modern spirit of theological 
disputation finds another illustration 
in the resignation of Professor Van 
Dyke from Princeton Seminary, and 
the discussion it has given rise to in 
the press. The WJNation thinks this 


event shows anew how such dissen-/ 


sions as those which have been lately 
agitating the Presbyterian church 
tend to drive the extremists on both 
sides into a more. dogmatic attitude, 
hardening the mind of each. The 


think, to find that its zeal for sharpen- 
ing distinctions of doctrine and mak- 
ing them tests of loyalty, results in 
the loss of one of its own sons and 


successful teachers, who maintains 
his entire fidelity to the creed of his 
church and the old traditions of the 
seminary, but who refuses to ally 
himself with those who are endeavor- 
ing to make the institution. more or- 
thodox than the Pope. Princeton 
has already had the mortification of 
seeing several of her sons go over to 
the radical, or at least the liberal, 
party in the church. There is noth- 
ing unprecedented about that: the 
most ardent innovators are usually 
those who have revolted from a sur- 
feit of traditional teaching. Yet this 
fact does not prevent the zealots of 
every generation from following the 
example of the gods of Greece and 
devouring their own children.’’ 

We publish Professor Yan Dyke's 
letter of resignation in our Exchange 
Table. 


THE figure of the author of Faust 
will always be of commanding interest 
in the world of literature.. Prof. H. 
H. Boyesen, in his new work on Ger- 
man Literature, descants on that per- 
plexing side of Goethe’s nature, seen 
in his relations to his friends, both 
men and women. ‘‘ He loved his 
friends so long as they had something 
to contribute to his life,’’ Professor 
Boyeson tells us, ‘‘and he dropped or 
shook them off when he had ex- 
hausted their educational value.’’ 
This was especially true, he adds, 
with regard to women. The pro- 
fessor is less inclined to condemn this 
method of procedure than to defend it, 
claiming that the sacrifice of out- 
grown relations is not selfishness, but 
‘‘a duty which every sincere man 
owes himself,’’ and in support of this 
view quotes Emefson’s saying about 
not giving hostages to fortune. This 


strikes us as a renewal of the old plea 


| 


that genius lives in a moral world of 
its own and may create its own laws ; 
a safe hypothesis if an infallible court 
of inquiry could pronounce upon the 
claims of genius to that lofty title, 
but there are too many self-styled 
geniuses, ready to prove such claim 
by some invasion of the laws that 
govern their commonplace neigh- 
bors. We like Channing’s thought 
better: ‘‘ Genius is characterized by 
self-mastery,’’ and that of Morley 
also, who speaks of ‘‘that lofty and 
vivid sense of responsibility which a 
conciousness of power breeds in fine 
matures.’’ 


WE have often called attention to 
the injurious effect of many of our 
funeral customs, designed to perpet- 
uate loving memory of the dead; and 
are glad to note that there is an or- 
ganization in England whose object 
is to correct some of the abuses in 
this direction. It is called ‘‘The 
Church of England Burial, Funeral 
and Mourning Reform Association.”’ 
As fashion and religious superstition 
rule most arbitrarily here, it is en- 
couraging to note that the member- 
ship is made up largely of the nobility 
and clergy ; that the meetings are pre- 
sided over by bishops of the Estab- 
lished Church, and that the Arch- 
bishop of Westminster has expressed 


»sympathywith the movement. 


secure economy and simplicity in 
funeral ceremonies and a manner of 
burial that shall resolve the body into 
its original elements as soon as possi- 
ble. Some of the members favor bur- 
ial without a coffin and as high a 
spiritual authority as the Bishop of 
London has spoken in partial ap- 
proval of this, showing that the coffin 
is a comparatively modern invention, 
founded on the belief in bodily res- 
urrection, and advocating a coffin of 
perishable material like papier-maché. 
One of the Sunday press comments 
very sensibly on this point when de- 
claring it to be an inconsiderate rather 
then a considerate act so to bury our 
dead, that the bodies must remain for 
years in a state of loathsome putre- 
faction. Reason and _ science can 
teach us a truer reverence here and 
elsewhere than old-time religious 
sentiment. 


TuE Christian Leader finds a differ- 
ence between the Theatre and the 
theatres. ‘The first is defined, rather- 
grandiloquently, as ‘‘the expression 
in dramatic terms, with correlated 
facial interpretations and attitudes, of 
the passions, hopes, fears, joys and 
sorrows of the human soul,’’ the high- 
est embodiment of which is declared 
to be the ‘‘ Christian preacher who 
feels and intonates and looks the 
truths he utters.’’ Foundation for 
this theory is discovered in the his- 
torical fact that the Greek play was 
in its earliest days a religious rite. 
‘‘the: Greek theatre a temple, the 
Greek tragedian a national preacher.’’ 
As for the theatres they are what the 
managers and the standards of the 
attending patronizing public make 
them. We have no objection to the 
distinction, provided that the minister 
performers in the Theatre, as it is ab- 
stractly conceived and spelled with a 
capital, do not recite their parts too 
glibly and prove too good actors. 


7 1 are to| 


The first qualification of a minister is 
that he be a man very much in earnest, 


and such a one is apt in moments of 
great interest in his subject to make 
an tungraceful gesture or assume a 
carelessfattitude. We would prefer 
to have the ‘‘ facial interpretations ”’ 
not too consciously ‘‘correlated’’ to 
the sermon and its text. 


THE essay on “The Education of the 
Negro,” by William T. Harris in the 
last Adlantic, contains several letters 
from Southern writers, one of whom 
finds one of the chief drawbacks to the 
higher civilization of the black man 
in his religion, which is almost wholly 
separated from any notion of moral 
responsibility. The connection be- 
tween belief and behavior is one the 
educated white man has grown into 
very slowly, and it is not strange 
the ignorant freedman has not yet 
reached a knowledge of it. ‘‘In the 
black belt,’’ says this writer, ‘‘ relig- 
ion and virtue are often considered as 
distinct and separable things. The 
moral element, good character, is eli- 
minated from the essentials of Chris- 
tianity, and good citizenship, womanli- 
ness, truth, chastity, honesty, are not 
always of the essence of religious obli- 
gation.’’ But our Southern brothers 
should consider how little any form of 
religion taught to slaves could afford to 
embody any deep moral truths. The 
defects of the negro’s religion, like 
those that inhere in his general train- 
ing and character, can be directly 


| traced to the social and legal subjection 


in which he was held for so many gen- 
erations, of whose bitter fruits it is but 
just the entire nation should share 
the punishment, the long waiting and 
struggle for better things. 


A Dimmed Ideal. 


The Western Conference has passed 
anew resolution; and congratulations, 
defences, disappointments concerning 
it, are all in order. Some of us are 
deeply disappointed, because it costs 
the distinctness of the ‘‘ethical’’ posi- 
tion that gave our Conference its 
unique value. Herein also lay our 
offence. ‘The inspiration and the of- 
fence of that distinctness necessarily 
went together. Other Unitarians 
have claimed an ethical basis in words, 
but for work have deliberately and 
avowedly rejected it,—-thereby belying, 
as it seems to me, their word. Now 
that distinctness of ours is lost. A 
clause has been added to what we said 
before, which means much or means 
little according to individual judg- 
ment. Some say, ‘“‘It alters nothing; 
the Conference stands exactly where 
it did.’’ Others say, ‘‘It alters so 
much that, whereas for six years we 
have done what we could to shatter 


or weaken the Conference, now we | 


will do what we can to strengthen it,’’ 
This difference of interpretation came 
out in the discussion of the resolution. 
It is destined, I fear, to come out more 
plainly still in the future. For the sake 
of peace the Conference consents to 
dim its principle in a haze of words— 
a haze seen to be haze, whence its 
‘‘peace’’ value,—instead of keeping 
itin the clear light and drawing men 
up to it. ‘The Conference is weary of 
its loneliness. It chooses quick . 

on the lower level, instead of slower 
but lasting peace, with wider service 


to the world, upon the higher level. - 
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The new resolution reads: 


“ Resolved, That the general aim and pur- 
pose of the Confegence is to promulgate a 
religion in harmony with the foregoing pre- 
amble and statement.’’ 


To understand these seeming simpie 
words, let the ‘‘preamble’’-and ‘‘state- 
ment’’ referred to be recalled. The 
former reads : 


‘*Resolved, That, while the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference has neither the wish nor 
the right to bind a single member by decla- 
rations concerning fellowship or doctrine, it 
yet thinks some practical good may be done 
by setting forth in simple words the things 
most poermew, Average sm to-day among us,— 
the statement being always open to restate- 
ment, and to be regarded only as the 
thought of the majority. 

“Therefore, speaking in the spirit and un- 
derstanuing above set forth, we, delegates of 
the Western Unitarian Churches in Confer- 
ence assembled at Chicago, May 1g, 1887,de- 
clare our fellowship to be conditioned on no 
doctrinal tests, and welcome all who wish 
to join us to help establish truth and right- 
eousness and love in the world. 

‘‘And, inasmuch as many people wish to 
know what Unitarianism commonly stands 
for, speaking always in the spirit above set 
forth, we make the following statement of 
its past history and our present faiths.’’ 


Then follows the ‘‘statement’’ of 
faiths ; the one referred to in the new 
resolution. There is no haze in that 
preamble ; none in the statement of 
doctrines; none in the connection of 
the two things. Taken together, 
they show how a ‘‘creed’’ can be a 
very angel of freedom anda messen- 
gerof faith in one. The sting ofa 
‘‘creed’’ lies in its compulsion and its 
limitation. There was neither com- 
pulsion nor limitation in our words ; 
and that was the trouble with them, — 
they were too free. Yet mark: en- 
abled by this freedom, the Western 
Conference has spoken out its doc- 
trinal beliefs more openly than any 
other Unitarian body of its size has 
ever dared todo. The National Con- 
ference has never been so outspoken 
about its faiths as we. The American 


Unitarian Association has never been 
so frank. Neither could safely be so 


frank, because neither as yet has dared 
to assert so fully and explicitly its 
freedom. And a strangeinjustice has 
stained our Unitarian history these 
latter years: our Conference umigque 


. in the unreservedness of its faith-state- 


ment has been cold-shouldered (the 
word is mild) by both these large, 
strong bodies of our brethren as being 
the Conference of little faith. It 
could not go one inch farther in the 
‘‘creed’’ direction without in some way 
limiting and undermining freedom. 
That it would not do. And this faith- 
statement was our olive-branch offered 
to our seceding comrades,—no com- 
promise, but still a large offering to 
meet their wishes for a doctrinal posi- 
tion ; and it was offered freely at Cin- 
cinnati at the very outset of the trou- 
ble. Offered and refused. The inch 
farther that would limit freedom was 
the thing wanted. It was demanded,— 
and the ‘‘issue’’ followed. Thank 
God that it .did! And thank God 
that for six qyears, at least, the Con- 
ference has braved the misrepresenta- 
tion and indifference and loneliness 
that Eastern Unitarians have accorded 
it in consequence ! 

Now, to show where -the ‘ haze’’ 
lies in the new resolution, let it be 
written out more plainly thus : 


Resolved, ‘That the -Conference re- 
affirms its preamble, that is, its purely 
‘‘ethical basis’’ of fellowship, and its 
declaration that any’statement of doc- 
trinal beliefs it cated is but a state- 
ment of the day, always open to 
re-statement, and to be regarded only 
as the thought of the majority ; dz, 
while reaffirming this, it hereby ex- 
pressly declares it to be its general 
aim and purpose to /imit tts missionary 
work to the particular statement of 
beliefs set forth in Chicago in 1887. 


‘There is the new resolution made 


plain. That is what ‘ harmony 
with the foregoing preamble and 
statement ’’ means to those for whom 
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the phrase was framed. Does it 
sound inwardly and nobly consist- 
ent with itself? Does it sound 
thoroughly honest? Or rather is it 
not a virtual confession, —‘‘ Hence- 
forth we, too, are going to divide 
between our word and work: we 
still shall claim the glory of the 
splendid freedom, but in our practical 
work we will not try to live up to 
mer. 

There can. be no doubt, I think, 
that this limitation as to work was 
the exact intent of the original intro- 
ducer of the motion, and that to his 
mind and minds that stand with him 


it is the implication that inheres in’ 


the resolution as adopted by the Con- 
ference, and that gives it all its value 
as a ‘‘peace’’ measure. They re- 
gard the Conference as henceforth 
pledged in the main to lines of the- 
istic activity. This meaning came 
out so plainly in the first form of the 
resolution, the one offered by Mr. 
Sunderland, himself,* that that form 
was abandoned for the broader and 
vaguer one proposed by Mr. Fenn 
and adopted by the Conference. It 
came out plainly in the explanation 
of his intent which Mr. Sunderland 
made before the Conference. It 
comes out plainly in the explanation 
which he has since made (in the June 
Unitarian) of the effect, to his mind, 
of the new resolution. 


‘* Some have said,’’ he writes, ‘‘ if a major- 
ity of the Conference in 1887 believed in the 
things contained in the above statement, 
that was enough, that pledged the Confer- 
ence to their promotion. But certainly it 
did not. The statement as the mere de- 
scription of a religion to which the Confer- 
ence im no wise commits itself was not and 
is not satisfactory tous. What we want to 
know is, what is the Conference's agreed 
purpose,—particularly as regards its mis- 
sionary work,—what it wants our money 
and our aid for, what it p/edges itself to do. 
* * * In adopting the new resolution the 
Conference adds a neamed step, making its 
common aim to be theistic as as 
ethical.” 


This differs somewhat, yet not 
much, from the old insistance that 
broke the Conference in two in 1886 
and ’87. In those years that insist- 
ance took varied forms,—now it was 
a wish to rid the Unitarian name and 
fellowship of ministers who did not 
share the common Unitarian beliefs ; 
and then it was a formal setting forth 
of certain doctrines as ‘‘ essential ’’ 
to Unitarianism in clear-cut contrast 
with the ‘‘ ethical basis’’ of the Con- 
ference, andsoon. To-day the thing | 
is narrowed down to the necessity of’ 
a doctrinal ‘‘ working basis,’’ and to 
the danger lest the Conference mis- 
employ its missionary funds. But 
this residuum of the ‘‘issue’’ is no 
new suggestion. It was long ago 
proposed as a solution of our trouble. 
And it is essentially the ultimatum 
om which the A. U. A. offered us 
co-operation four or five years ago. 
It ig at heart nothing byt, the old 
credal insistence which, we had to 
face in 1886. 

» J think ;Mr. Sunderland himself 
would say that I have not mistaken 
his interpretation. It is, that the new 
resolution lays down a new doctrinal 
limit for the expenditure of any money 
the Conference may own or come to 
own, and in the main pledges it to 
keep that limit. Others say, ‘‘ The 
new resolution alters nothing what- 
ever in the position of the Conference.’’ 
Which is right? Whichever is right, 
the thing ts haze, and therein lies its 
peace value. Were Mr. Sunderland’s 
meaning to be generally accepted by 


*It read as follows: ‘“‘ With a view to meeting the 
wishes of some of the Unitarian churches of the 
West and to secure greater union and harmony 
among all, I move that tothe “statement of thin 
most aaron believed among us,” adopted by 
the Western Unitarian Conference in 1887, the 
Folloiag. on entary resolution he added; the 
same to nted regularly with that statement. 
hat without a ting the Cincinnati 
the Western n Conference 
res it to be its aim and purpose as a 
missionary organization to promote within its 
}oenniae mgd 8 the foregoi - etahean oto the 

y ent as to the 
faith of Unitarians.”” } 


Resoived, 
sepeeen: 


general 
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the Conference, the keen question of 
a friend as to this new resolution 
would be almost justified: ‘‘ Where 
were the eyes and ears of the faithful 
when they put the W. U. C. on rec- 
ord as the first Unitarian body to bind 
itself to a creed in ten good articles ?’’ 

And the whole six years’ strug#le is 
by this haze belittled and discredited. 
The public will judge, ‘‘We were right 
then, after all; there was nothing in 
their ‘issue.’ If that little clause 
added can make all the difference, 
both parties have been fools from the 
beginning,—fools.and sinful.’’ Such 
comments have at once begun. 

But now to make the best of a 
‘‘peace’’ so bought. Theclear affirm- 
ing of a principle, and then the dim- 
ming and half-surrender of it by its 
friends for peace’s sake, is, perhaps, 


the usual way of making progress. | 


As compared with the position ¢com- 
motily held by Unitarians six years 
ago, I think there has been much 
gain through our ‘‘issue’’ discussion, 
and thatthe gain will last, and more 
and more appear. If the last battle 
has not been fought with the creed- 
spirit lingering among us, we are at 
least one long battle nearer to the 
end. Some day we shall be thanked 
for the stand made at Cincinnati 
against the attempt to fasten even a 
theistic creed and a Christian label 
as ‘‘essential’’ on the Unitarian de- 
nomination; and in that day the 
wrong of the surprise and catch 
attempted there shall be forgotten,— 
till then it cannot be. Some day, and 
it will come the sooner for what we 
have done, this miserable and ignoble 


theory of a ‘‘working’’ basis as dis- 


tinct froma ‘‘talking’’ basis fora reli- 
gious body, will make shame-spots 
glow in thé Unitarian cheeks. Some 
day, and the signs of its dawn are 
much nearer than they were six years 
ago, even the A. U. A. will by taking 


thought add the cubit to its spiritual 


stature which shall enable it honestly 
to identify its ‘‘pute Christianity’’ 
with simple ‘‘truth and righteous- 
ness and love,’’ and to believe that 
‘‘as many as are led by the spirit of 
God, they are the sons of God,’’ 
whether they claim the name or no. 
But to me, and for now, the old 
Western Conference, with which and 
for which it has been a joy to suffer, 
is no more. It no longer stands for 
the ideal. It has half way joined the 
majority, instead of standing in the 
clear until the majority had joined 
it. The Conference is so small a body 
that it is simply by holding up its 


ideals in religion of which most men. 


are afraid, and being loyal to them, 
—and this is true of Unitarianism in 
general,—that it can help men much. 
That affirmation of ours by its dis- 
tinctness made the Conference, tiny as 
it is, a real missionary power in the 
religious world, a spiritual force ; and 
this distinctness we now largely lose. 
Besides all this, because I can not for- 
get history I look with some misgiv- 
ing to the hoped for fatness of the 
future. 

But such disappointment, though 
it means of course a lessened interest 
in the Conference because a lessened 
honor for it, means—need this be 
said? nothing whatever in tHe way 
of hostility or of attempt to shatter. 
The Conference is still a Unitarian 
Conference, and it will still speak 
brave words and do good things. 
Moreover, in its heart it is a very 
Western Conference still. And it will 
have noble leaders. Among those 
who voted the new resolution in to 
being are some of the staunchest 
friends of the ‘‘ethical basis’’ through 
these past years of hardness. Man 
after man of them, and woman after 
woman, declared in the discussion 


that if they thought the resolution 


altered aught in the position of the 
Conference, they could not vote for it. 
In their hands now the Conference, 
so far as it stands for the old ideal, 
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mainly rests. And they will find jy 
the returning comrades able anq 


earnest helpers of nearly all thei; 


best endeavors. 
W. C. GANNETT, 


> | 


THE Religion of Humanity grate. 
fully accepts the work of the proph- 
ets. and apostles in olden time, not 
those of one religion, alone, but the 
sages and spokesmen of all faiths, 
Yet it does not believe that the spirit 
of wisdom and power that spoke 
through them has gone so far away 
that it can not reach the human mind 
to-day.— W.. /. Potter. 


Men and Things. 


* 


THE Methodist Conference lately held in 
Westminster, Maine, voted, after a spirited 
discussion, to drop the word obey from the 
marriage service. Sucha conference would 
of course vote in favor of women delegates, 


THE Board of World’s Fair Managers of 
the state of Virginia are making rapid prog- 
ress in their plan to reproduce Washington's 
Home at Mount Vernon as the Virginia 
State Building. It is expected that about 
$15,000 will be raised for this purpose. 


THE story comes from Boston that a letter 
intended for Bishop Brooks and addressed 
“The Rt. Rev. Bishop of Massachusetts, 
The Palace, Boston, U. S. A.,’’ was returned 
undelivered to the postoffice by the intelli- 


gent carrier, indorsed : ‘‘ Not found at the | 


Palace Theater.’’ 


REPORTER—“If you will allow me to have 
the sermon which you are to deliver on Sun- 
day I will copy it and print it in Monday’s 
paper.”’ 

Reverend DeGoode—‘‘I can not allow my 
sermon to go out of my hands. If you will 
come to church on Sunday you can hear it 
and take notes.’’ 

Reporter (with dignity)—‘ I do not work 
on Sundays, sir.’’—/Vew York Weekly. 


A NEw anecdote of N. P. Willis is going 
the rounds of the press: The poet, though a 


clever conversati t, was a poor speaker. 
Called u once at a he excused 
himself thus: “I thank you, en, for 


the honor you have conferred, but I am not 


a speaker. If I have any ability at all the 
pen is my forte. You can not expect a 
pump to give water from the handle as well 
as from the mouth, and if you will pardon 
me I will sit down.’’ And he suited the ac- 
tion to the word. 


THE Salvation Army will not be limited 
to the infantry form of service héreafter, but 
is to embrace a cavalry department. The 
San Francisco branch is to send out a force 
of ten men, one Chinaman among them, on 
horseback to travel 800 miles through Cali- 
fornia in the pursuit of their particular la- 
bors. The horses are said to be in training 
by an ex-cavalryman. It is to be calle the 


Hallelujah Cavalry and will be commanded | 


by Major Kyle. The costume is white cav- 
ry fatigue hats, red blouses, cavalry boots. 


BtsHOP WALKER, of North Dakota, in 
making the rounds of his diocese, often 
holds service while on the railroads in his 
famous “cathedral’’ car. One morse 
recently, a Western paper relates, the g 
Bishop won the hearts of the 
back-country settlement by sweeping and 


dusting out his car, and arranging for the ~ 


reception of his audience, The place was 
crowded almost to suffocation when the 
service began. A young gentleman who 
helped the Bishop to make the audience 
comfortable turned out to be the Earl of 
Caithness. 


So many visitors to Chicago have wit- 
nessed the operation of staff-making at Jack- 
son park, the material which is’ to cover the 


buildings, and out of which the allegorical 


and other figures ornamenting them are 
made, that they will be interested in the 


following description : ‘‘The manner of its — 


manufacture is erg simple and cheap. 
Two boys cut a rol 

lengths and work it into a 1 
mass. ‘This is stirred into a 
mon cement with a small amoulit of plastef 


, tangl 


of Paris, and vigorously stirred* until it be — 


comes stiff—and you have staff. The hemp 


gives it adhesiveness, the cement hardness, — 


and the plaster of Paris finish. When mixed 
the staff is rolled out into slabs to be nailed 
to the sides of the buildings, or made up i? 


blocks to be moulded into statues,;friezes, — 
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— 


le of a 


of hemp rope into short — 


l of com- — 


cornices and other ornamental work. Most 


of the sculptural work upon this staff is done 
by Italians and Frenchmen who learn 
their trade in Italy. It isa kind of work 
which sculptors of a high order scorn, } 


which is none the less, pleasing and oftet 


beautiful.. It is an excellent substance 


working into all sorts of artistic decoratio®, 


and can be colored and tinted t 
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. in’ history made him indifferent to 


‘ except Homer and, to some extent, 
Pindar. He was impatient with 
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June. 


Like aayouthful queen she cometh, 
From fair lands of skies serene, 
And the gray old earth to greet her, 

Dons a livery of green. | 


In a robe of dainty fashion, 
Every gnarled bough is gay, 

Fresh, unworn the woodland garments, 
Woven from the buds of May. 


And a host of fairy workers, 
Springing upward gay and fleet, 

Spread a ’broidered velvet carpet, 
For the summer’s lightsome feet. 


June, amid the fields and forest, 
Straying like a happy child, 
Till the dim old earth is smiling 
Into brief delight beguiled. 


Yet a deeper spell is breathing, 
From thy blue unclouded sky, 
And a note of expectation, 
Sounds through Nature’s harmony ; 


For beneath the leaftime beauty, 
Is the promise of the seed, 

All the earth is looking onward, 
Striving for the future’s need. 


But a little time it lingers, 
Glad amid June flowers to stay, 
In the days undimmed by failure, 
Lighted by Hope’s golden ray. 
ALICE GORDON. 
Hamilton, Iil. 


Professor Freeman. 


..+.The keynote of his character 
was the extraordinary warmth of his 
interest in the things and persons he 
cared for, with a scarcely less con- 
spicuous indifference to matters lying 
without the range of his sympathies. 
—_ With no great turn for the refine- 
ments of classical scholarship, and, 
indeed, with some contempt for the 
practice of Latin and Greek verse- 
making which used to absorb so much 
of the and labor of undergradu- 
ates and their tutors at Oxford and 
Cambridge, he was extremely fond of 
tracing words through different lan- 
guages so as to establish the relations 
of the people who spoke them, and, 
indeed, used to argue that all teach- 
ing of languages ought to begin with 
Grimm’s law, and to base his advo- 
cacy of the retention of Greek asa 
sine gua non for an Arts degree on the 
importance of that law. But with 
this love of philology as an instru- 
ment in the historian’s hands, he 
took little pleasure in languages— 
that is to say, he'did not care to mas- 
ter the grammar and idioms of a 
tongue, nor did he possess any apti- 
tude for doing,so. French was the 
only foreign language he could speak 
with any approach to ease, though he 
could read German, Italian, and mod- 
ern Greek. Nor did literature simply 
as literature attract him. In his-later 
years, at any rate, he seldom or never 
read a book in any foreign tongue ex- 
cept for the sake of the historical or 
political information it contained. 

History was to him not only pri- 
marily, but almost exclusively a 
record of political events—of events in 
the sphere of war and of government. 
He expressed this view with concise 
vigor. in the well-known dictum, 
‘‘ History is past politics, and politics 
is present history ’’ ; and though some 
of his friends frequently remonstrated 
with him against this view as far too 
narrow, excluding from the sphere of 
history many of its highest and deep- 
est sourees of interest, he would never 
give way......... he same predomi- 
nant liking for the political element 


many kinds of literature. Among 
‘the writers whom he most disliked 
were Plato, Carlyle, and Ruskin, in 
none of whom could he see any merit. 
Neither, although very fond of the 
Greek and Roman classics, did he 
seem to enjoy any of the Greek poets 


could not or would not say a thing 
simply. Among English poets, his 
preference was for the old heroic bal- 
lads, such as the songs of Brunanburh 
and Maldon, and among recent writ- 
ers, for Macaulay’s Lays. Macaulay 
was also his favorite prose author, 
and, he was wont to say that from 
Macaulay he had learned never to be 
afraid of using the same word to de- 
scribe the same thing, and that no 
one was a better model to follow in 
the choice of pure English. 
Such limitations of taste are not 
very uncommon among eminent men. 
What was really uncommon in him 
was the perfect frankness with which 
he avowed them, and the entire ab- 
sence of any pretense at caring for 
things which he really did not care 
for. He wasin this, as in all other 
matters, a singularly simple and 
truthful man, never seeking to ap- 
pear other than he was, and finding 
it hard to understand why other peo- 
ple should not be equally simple and 
direct. This directness made him 
express himself with an absence of 
reserve which sometimes gave offense ; 
and the restriction of his interest to a 
few topics—wide ones, to be stirre— 
seemed to increase the intensity of 
his devotion to those few. Never did 
a worker more heartily enjoy his 
work. ia 
The two chief practical interests he 
had in life both connected themselves 
with his conception of history. One 
was the discharge of his duties as a 
magistrate in the local government of 
his county. The other was the poli- 
tics of the time—foreign not less, per- 
haps even more, than domestic. He 
was all his life a strong liberal. 
He was endeared to his friends, of 
whom he had a very large circle, 
chiefly by three things. One was his 
singular truthfulness. Another was 
hearty hatred of every form of oppres- 
sion and cruelty, and his readiness at. 
any moment to go forth and do battle 
against it. The third was his capacity 
for affection. Once he had admitted 
any one among those whom he reck- 
oned as friends, his kindness was un- 
failing, and he was prepared not only 
to take the part of his friend and put 
.the most favorable view on his con- 
duct, but even to receive with good 
temper trenchant criticisms from him. 
Seldom has a hard working literary 
man kept up so large a correspond- 
ence—a correspondence not of busi- 
ness, but of pure friendship; for he’ 
wrote because he felt the constant 
need of interchanging his thoughts 
with thosé whom he cared for. Such 
a keen sense of what friendship im- 
plies and demands is rare in our mod- 
ern life, and wins a corresponding 
attachment from those who are its 
object.—O. D., in The Nation. 


A Six Hundred Dollar Church. 


Eprtor Uniry:—A recent visit to 
St. Anthony Park, a suburban town 
between St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
gave me an object-lesson in church 
building which may be of interest to 
readers of UNITY, and especially to all 
interested in missionary. activities -in 
the West. Here was found a nu- 
cleus of liberal families, who, about 
two years ago, began to hold services’ 
in a hall and in the Congregational 
church. Last fall. the movement 
promised success sufficient to warrant 
the proposal to, build a church-home. 
And not feeling financially able to 
build such an edifice as they then 
thought they must have, a circular 
letter was prepared in which a very 
frank statement was made of their 
condition, their desires; and of the 
monetary chasm which separated said 
desires from prompt and full realiza- 
tion. ‘This was sent to all the liberal 
churches, at least to those in the 


Virgil, because, as he thought, Virgil : results were anxiously awaited. The 
response was not encouraging, I be- 


lieve, as to the amount of outside aid 
to be looked for. : ! 


ful sat themselves down and serious- 
ly thought over the whole matter. 
They wanted a nice modern church. 


bankrupting themselves or incurring 


of liberal people then and there brave- 


And so this little bard of the faith- 


But how could they get it without 


a heavy indebtedness for many years 
in the future? This little handful 


ly faced the situation, atid the whole 
matter soon boiled itself down to this 
consensus of judgment: If they could 
not then build such a church-home as 
they would like to possess, why, then, 
the only alternative was to build such a 
church home as they were able to pay 
for themselves... Andso asmall, com- 
modious hall, as yet unpainted, was 
erected at the total cost of $600! 
This hall is seated with movable 
chairs, has a cabinet organ, a small li- 
brary, and is rented for any suitable 
purpose for the accommodation of 
the citizens living at the Park. This 
hall, or church, or chapel, or mission, 
by whatever name called, has been 
paid for by the people themselves. It 
gives to them a shelter, a meeting 
place of their own, a ‘“‘ local habita- 
tion and a name.’’ It is their church- 
home, and humble and plain though 
it is, it answers to all their present 
and actual wants. 

Brother Crothers was along with me, 
and we both were agreed that here 
was an object-lesson in missionary 
church building which might well be 
heeded and copied by old and young 
liberal movements in the West. They 
all doubtless feel the need fora church- 
home of their own, and yet do not 
see how it can be built without the 
incumbrance of a long-deferred and 
paralyzing church debt. Here is a 
solution. Let them have the courage 
to build cheaply and pay for all of it 
themselves! When they are stronger 
financially, more numerous and pros- 
perous, then they can build to their 
‘*heart’s best desire’ a $3,000, $5,000 
or $10,000 church, and the little hall 
or chapel can be easily utilized for an 
entertainment hall or a parish house. 
Until then, let these little bands of 
liberal believers and workers have the 
moral good sense and the religious 
honesty to build according to their 
means. Let the $60o0church multiply. 

Alton, Lil. H. D. STEVENS. 


Sunday and the World’s Fair. 


It seems impertinent to address the 
liberal constituency of the liberal 
church with so trite a‘demand for the 
opening of the World's Fair on Sun- 
day as the one cohtained in a resolu- 
tion passed by Western Unitarian 
Conference. The Fair should be a 
silent oné was, I believe, the request. 
It is not at all what the masses of the 

ple for-whose befiefit the World’s 

iPis té° be’ opened on Sunday de- 
sire. They may wish to see the 
museums, horticulthral display, art 
gallery and what not of this style of 
exhibition, but their chief desire is to 
see the machinery. At any rate, the 
working-men say that they are mostly 


interested in such a display. And 


why, pray, if the machinery should 
be silent, not, I hope, because of 
‘noise (a very puerile and senseless 
reason), but because, of the employ- 
ment it gives and confinement it en- 
forces upon many men upon Sunday, 
and they should have a day of rest 
or leisure to see the Fair, why should 
not the silent Fair be closed also, for 
the art gallery and museums cannot 
‘run themselves and men must be em- 
ployed to guard them and work in 
them., If the entire World’s Fair 
can’t be opened on Sunday then there 
is no object in opening the silent 
Fair, The working people wish to 


West, soliciting contributions, and the 


in the interest of ¢he saloon and the 
fight it is making, altogether, if the 
World’s Fair is closed on Sunday. If 
it is possible to get any concession, 
why not get a concession of freedom 
which is all-embracirlg and not acom- 
promise. Besides, it is not generally 
understood ‘that the World’s Fair is a 
cosmic exhibition and not a_ local 
United States or Chicago enterprise. 
If it is to meet the interests and privi- 
leges of a// nations and peoples on the 
globe, it must not be a Presbyterian 
or Unitarian Fair, but one whose 
Zc es , 

platform of rights and privileges is 
shaped and qualified by the rights of 
all classes represented by the Fair. 
How is the Jew, Buddhist, the non- 
conformist of every people, whose 
Sunday is Saturday or every day, and 
who regard, and rightly, one day, to 
be as good as any other day, to be 
treated ? 

It is the hope of not a few that the 
Unitarian church will advocate an 
open World’s Fairall round on Sunday. 


J.C. F. GRUMBINE. 


Gorresnondents 


eee 


DEAR UNItTy:—If congratulations 
are in order I wish to be among the 
first to offer mine upon the action of 
the Western Conference by which the 
Western issue passes into history and 
no longer keeps apart those who be- 
long together. I can not see why all 
that has been done by the new resolu- 
tion was not implied in the old reso- 
lution and statement of things com- 
monly believed, but if the dissidents 
could not see it so I am glad that 
without any compromise, or abandon- 
ment of the former liberties, we have 
attained a happy end. Let me con- 
fess that the demand for ‘‘a state- 
ment of purpose’’ which should not 
be a creed and test of fellowship has 
always seemed to mea piece of jug- 
gling, unconscious juggling of course. 
But Iam bound to say that by leav- 
ing the former resolution and state- 
ment untouched and adding the new 
resolution we do get what has been 
demanded—‘‘ a statement of purpose ’’ 
which no ingenuity can torture into a 
creed that is a bond of union anda 
test of fellowship. To impute bad 
motives to good actions is to sin 
against the Holy Ghost, and I hope 
there will be no curious consideration 
of the motives that have led to this 
overture on the part of those who have 
too long been alienated from the 
Western Conference. I can see in it 
only that they wanted an excuse for 
coming back to the old generous 
rivalry in making the good things 
better, and the bad things good. 
JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


SINGING BOOKS 


SABBATH-SCHOOLS, 
BIBLE CLASSES, 
INFANT CLASSES, 
PRAYER-MEETINGS, 
AND THE HOME. 


PRAISE IN SONG. 
By L. O. EMERSON. 

The newest book for ang services. It has 
achieved great ularity. The sale of this book 
is very large. Cloth, 50c. Board 

VOICES OF PRAISE. 
By Rev. C. L. HUTCHINGS. 

Over 100,000 copies already sold ; the book con- 
tains 383 hymns with tunes, and about 60 chants. 
Finely printed, and very comprehensive. 4oc. 

SONGS OF PROMISE. 

An excellent book for Sunday-schools, very. 

carefully compiled. 35c. 
SONG WORSHIP. 
A book of excellent musical character. 45c. 


Any volume sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


LYON & HEALY, 


OLIVER DITSON GOMPANY, Boston. 
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The Living Church, 


READ BY REv. C. F. BRADLEY, AT THE WESTERN 


UNITARIAN CONFERENCE, MAY 17TH, 1892. 


(Continued from last week.) 


In all directions, yarious and 
widely diversified departments of 
human culture are in a high state of 
activity and organical efficiency. In 
the department of practical politics, 
the highest genius and learning are 
enthusiastically toiling to solve the 
grave and complex problems of civil 
order. Finance and industry are de- 
veloping into colossal systems, com- 
petent to the task of illimitable 
production. Literature and art are 
aflame with enthusiasm, and the 
brightest intellects of the age are 
searching and bringing to light the 


vast stores of truth and beauty 
locked in the world and in the 
soul. The sciences are indomitable, 


equipped with resources of skill 
which enable them to penetrate the 
profoundest secrets of nature and 
draw out her innermost powers sub- 
dued. | 

Man is on the point of being master 
of the world: yet he just misses it. 
He has heaped up incalculable treas- 
ures, and all material energies are 
organized and ready at his hand to 
do his will, yet his career is a failure. 
He struggles as one about to conquer, 
and does not conquer; beats about, 
persistent and baffled, and roams the 
earth all his days, striving and miss- 
ing, whining and cursing. 

His life is lost. I doubt if men 
were ever more seriously troubled by 
the terrors of the Hereafter and eager 
to secure salvation from them than 
they are troubled to-day by the hard 
and perilous conditions of human 
struggle and anxious to find some 
sure way of life. 

The greatest thing in the world is 
human life. A child in its cradle, 
with the munificent, the _ terrible 
world in front, is an unfathomable 
problem. Unknown is it what pow- 
ers are dormant in the baby’s brains, 
life-uplifting powers, life-desolating 
powers. Unknown is the path which 
the baby’s feet will take as they 
strengthen into youth and manhood. 
Years of noble usefulness and heart- 
filling cheer are possible, and possible 
are bitter tragedies and the blackness 
of outer -darkness. The little waif 
that floats into a foundling asylum— 
is there a greater thing under the sun 
than that she shall have, not only a 
safe retreat in childhood, but the 
power of mind and character to make 
for herself a safe path and a life of 
noble beauty and gladness, as she 
steps out into the stormy struggle of 
womanhood ? 

Who knows his own life? You 
and I, I fear, donot. What sins have 
stung us and driven us, lame and en- 
feebled, to toil at a struggle which we 
have not been able to shake off and 
which has slowly crushed us? What 
murderous .blows have fallen on us 
because we were not wise enough to 
get out of their way. What heart- 
aches have struck our firesides, the 
incurable blight and wither of all our 
hopes ; and the sharp sting burning 
into our souls that the heartaches 
need not have been, had we known 
them as we know to-day. How faith- 
less of life we have come to be in con- 
sequence of the infirmities which are 
weaving our tissues with pain, and the 
disappointments which have blasted 
the precious ideals we have striven 
for, and the sorrows which can not be 
alleviated, and the dearth of courage 


and joy which there are no refreshing 


showers to break. | 
- Everywhere life is lost. Through- 


out affairs mighty economic forces are 


working their irresistible. will, but 
nobody knows what they are, nor to 
what issues of violence and soul-tear- 
ing peril they may be teriding. The 
cities are filled with people, crushed 
and bleeding because they have not 
known the way of life. Read your 
papers, they are burdened with the 
story of the lost. Go through the 
avenues and boulevards where gilded 
luxury is tarnished with tear-stains 
and biting remorse; go through the 
alleys and garrets where men and 
women toil with never a cheery hour 
to gladden body or soul, impoverished, 
enveloped in weariness and pestilence, 
and let their dull faces and pain-racked 
frames show you the terrors of having 
lost the way of life. Look abroad 
upon the throngs of giddy, thought- 
less people, with whom it is well to- 
day, to whom pleasure is God, on 
whose altar wealth and strength and 
money are laid in daily sacrifice, who 
know not that Jife teems with losses 
of terrible power whose retributions 
never fail to follow transgressions. 

The burden of the cry that is filling 
this time and that throbs and beats 
into our faces, is for life. It is the 
cry of thousands who have broken 
away from the old life-anchor and are 
adrift. Oh, the pain that fills the 
earth ; sending out its dumb pleading 
to walls of brass! homes wiltering in 
filth and degradation and sin; chil- 
dren without a childhood; women 
bowed with heartaches which grind 
and corrode, till all the vigor of life 
is hopelessly shattered; strong men 
struggling against the tide of fate and 
swept to wreck upon the breakers ; 
and all without religion and without 
God ! 

And where isthe oracle that can give 
answer to the cry? Where in all the 
wide earth is there an organized 
agency competent to show men the 
way of life? The ills of human: 
struggle are criminal, without excuse, 
due ‘wholly to an ignorance and in- 
humanity which are without palliation 
in the light of the powers and possi- 
bilities possessed by existing intelli- 
gence ; they are preventable as are all 
the dreadful consequences of human 
folly, but where is the organized 
agency which is competent to direct 
the tremendous struggle so wisely, 
and make every life engaged in the 
struggle so thrifty and prudent that 
they may be prevented? The hun- 
dreds of thousands of youth, who by. 
reason of the corruptions of intemper- 
ate appetites which are rotting their 
blood and their brains, destroying 
their moral perceptions and their in- 
tellects, are m a tenfold worse state of 
destitution than are the starving peas- 
ants of Russia. Where is the organized 
agency that is competent to prevent 
this wanton ruin of youth? Where 
is the evidence that can restore to the 
lost the sweetness of faith, and the 
oracle,of reason that. can reveal the 
august sanctity of thé! infinite laws ? 

Here is a department of human cul- 
ture, and the most fundamental and 
important in our world system, that 
is practically unoccupied; for the 
sporadic attempts undertaken in the 
field here and there are too few and 
too feeble and too unscientific to be 
considered, the greatest of the sci- 
ences—the science which holds all 
others in its embrace, which is indis* 
pensable to the statesman’s efficiency, 
which is competent to open unbounded 
resources to literature and art, which 
can harmonize the vast relations of 
industry and sumptuously endow it, 
which is able everywhere to promote 
the sound life and to bring the wealth 
of culture in place of the bitterness of 
distemper——the science of humanity, 
the science which explores the deep 
things of life and the high powers of 
the human spirit, which weighs and 
sets in order the beneficent economics 
of human love and world-embracing 
brotherhood, which interprets the In- 


finite soul in human conscience and 
reason and goodness, and translates 
man, the self-seeking and finite into 


| man, the self-renouncing and eternal, 


is without recognition, without a 
home, without an oracle; a field of 
truth of infinite moment, veiled in 
darkness from the intelligence and 
sympathetic interest of the people. 

It is the department which falls 
by divine right and inheritance to the 
church. It is in keeping with its his- 
toric development, a continuation of 
its world-building work. ‘‘I am 
come,’’ said Jesus ‘‘that they might 
have life and that they might have it 
more abundantly,’’ and he unloosed 
the humanities, and led mankind into 
the path of growing ‘‘ sweetness and 
light,’’ so too said: that old Hartford 
church as nerved by its mighty 
ethical inspiration it led men to the 
meaning and the mastery of human 
struggle. So will say the churches 
when, illumined by the light of this 
new time and stripped of the impedi- 
ments of outworn ideals, and kindled 
by the ardor of an urgent ethical pur- 
pose, they face the needs of this living 
age. The churches still have it in 
their power to fetch the kingdom of 
heaven. Thesolvent of human strug- 
gle is the spiritual laws for which they 
have stood, interpreted and voiced by 
reason. Savs Leroy Beaulieu, ‘‘ the 
social problem is before all things a 
religious and ethical problem. It is 
not only a question of stomach, it is 
quite as much, and more perhaps, a 
spiritual question—a question of the 
soul, Social reform can only be ac- 
complished by moral reform. In 
order to raise the life of the people we 
must raise the soul of the people, in 
order to reform society we must re- 
form man—reform the rich, reform the 
poor, reform the workman and reform 
the master.’’ The French moralist is 
entirely correct, To raise the life of 
the people the soul of the people must 
be raised. ‘The function which awaits 
the churches is to raise the soul of the 
people. Their work is the nurture of 
life; it is education, it is culture. 
Their work is character, which has 
the virtue to overcome life’s tempta- 
tions, the courage to master life’s 
trials, the serenity to wait for the good 
to come in the fullness of time. Their 
work is knowledge, which makes men 
rich when they are poor, which saves 
men from the judgment days of igno- 
rance, which gives men command of 
the formidable future. , Their work is 
humility without which paradise is 
turned to hell; to root out envy and 
vanity which are so destructive of the 
good of life to encourage good will 
and a loathing of these fine cruelties 
which selfishness so delights to in- 
flict, their work is to spread calm and 
beauty over the face of this turbulent 
world; to gather the thousands of 
churchless, religionless souls under 
the broad dome of human §brother- 
hood, the chains of ignorance stricken 
from their limbs, the ugly contentions 
of their selfishness at an end, all by 
the light of truth seeking the riches 
of life, in the bonds of love making 
common cause against injustice and 
sin and disease and pain, spreading 
reason’s strdng and gentle authority 
over the mighty human struggle, and 
on the street, and in the shop, and at 
the fireside, lifting the fair graces of 
manhood and womanhood. 

They can not do it along the old 
paths, nor,by the silent oracle of the 
extinct church ideal. ‘They must for- 
get the things which are behind and 
fearlessly strike hands with the new 
time. They must find the sanctities 
of religion in the necessities of life, 
and with the indefatigable industry 
and purpose which men put to the 
science of finance and the science of 
economics they must devote them- 
selves to the science of humanity. 
They must acquaint themselves with 
the facts of the human soul and its 
mysterious earthly journey. ‘They 
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must organize around the ethica] 
spirit and send streams of light 
through all the regions of the toiling 
world. They must train skilled 
helpers of men and apostles of the 
word of life. Herein Chicago, the des. 
tined metropolis of a vast continenta] 
empire, where the tremendous forces of 
the industrial strife are at fiercest fray 
and the tumultuous problems of hu- 
man struggle stand out in all their 
grandeur and all their terror, should 
be a ‘‘school of the prophets,’’ ‘g 
seminary dedicated to the science of 
Humanity, where young men and 
women, brought into vital touch with 
the best and the worst that life is 
with the burning questions of labor 
and capital, of mansion and tenement, 
of unscrupulous creed and hopeless 
penury, of vice and crime, of filth and 
disease, might get their hearts en- 
larged and their minds filled with the 
infinite laws of our terrific world- 
destinies, and be fitted to help the 
struggle upward to nobler levels. 

When the churches once discover 
the times, when they awaken to the 
vivid sense of the magnitude and the 
meaning of human affairs; when the 
stern realities of human ignorance 
and pain are not far-off questions of 
languid import, but flames of fire 
in human -breasts; when truth, all 
the truth hidden in the body and in 
the spirit, in toil, in violence, in 
aspiration, in suffering, becomes a 
quenchless passion, they will be the 
light of the world. They will voice 
the authority of the eternal. Their 
work will not fail. 


Ohe Reqhange Ouble. 


To the Board of Directors of Princeton 
Theological Seminary : 

' GENTLEMEN:—I beg leave to’ re- 

sign into your hands the department of 


Church History which has been under 


my sole charge for three years. In 
so doing I feel it my duty to make a 
frank statement of the reasons which 
lead me to retire from the service of 
Princeton. 

It has been brought to my know/l- 
edge in a manner which precludes all 
doubt, that no man can be elected toa 
professorship in this institution with 
the full approval of the present teach- 
ing force, unless he makes a distinct 
and unequivocal avowal that he ac- 
cepts the standards of our Church in 
the sense which has always. been put 
upon them by the fathers, founders, 
and former professors of this Semi- 
nary, that he will conform his teach- 
ings and utterances thereto, and that 
he will introduce no new departure 
in, this respect. Such an avowal I 
should not be willing to make under 
any circumstances or for any purpose. 

1. It is unnecessary and unconsti- 
tutional. The vows imposed on pro- 
fessors by the Church are sufficient, 
and I should find no difficulty in tak- 
ing them. ButI could not reconcile 
it to my conscience to make such an 
additional avowal of loyalty to a party 
or tradition because I believe that its 
exaction is not apt to promote the 
peace, unity or prosperity of our 
Church, 

2. Itseems tome to destroy liberty 
of speech and personal initiative, and 
to impose an obligation impossible to 
fulfill. I am unable to, understand 
how the teaching of Church history 
can be conformed to a _ traditional 
sense put upon the - Westminster 
standards by certaim men. — ‘Se 

3. It is evident that it includes a 

romise of support to a doctrine which 
is at present under discussion, 7. ¢., 
preterition. : 

Now I believe the Calvinistic the- 
ology to the best which the human — 
mind has constructed, but I do not 
believe that preterition is essential to — 


Calvinism, and I should not be will- 
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ing to make it a test of orthodoxy. 
In regard to ‘this point, while I have 
never been conscious of any want of 
harmony with the spirit, method, or 
teaching of my revered preceptor, Dr. 
A. A. Hodge, it may be that I am 
not in perfect harmony with the pres- 
ent spirit and teaching of professors 
in this seminary. If so, it is certainly 
not due to any change on my part. 

For these reasons I should always 
decline to make any such avowal as 
that to which I have referred. ‘The 
knowledge that itis expected from me 
is, in fact, the reason why I must ask 
you not to consider my name in con- 
nection with the future of the depart- 
ment of Church History. 

This withdrawal leaves you free to 
fill the chair in accordance with the 
policy of the Faculty, and leaves me 
free to serve the Church according to 
the dictates of my conscience. 

[I remain, gentleman, 


Yours very respectfully, 
PAUL VAN DYKE. 


Tuer higher criticism is literary 
criticism as distinguished from text- 
ual criticism, which is the ‘‘ lower.’’ 
It is not biblical philology nor exegesis, 
nor biblical history, nor dogmatics, 
nor apolgetics, although it has relat 
ions with all these. It is the science 
of the structure and history of the 
biblical writings as works of human 
authorship. Its method is_ that of 
every true science, the method intro- 
duced into modern learning by Bacon; 
whose name Dr. Watts takes boldly 
upon his lips, but of whose principle 
he shows so imperfect an application ; 
it does not begin with a thesis which 
it tries to establish by the facts, but 
with a candid study of the facts to 
learn exactly what: they are, and, as 
far as may be, what they mean—to 
collect and classify them, and general: 
ize from. them to those literary and 


historical conclusions about the writ» | 


ings which the facts justify. No 
doubt its attainment of these ends- is 
imperfect. It shares the limitatioris 
of all human science. It is fallible, 
being a mode of operation of fallible 
men. But in regard to considerable 
parts of the Bible it has succeeded in 
reaching definite conclusions, which 
satisfy in their main features an in- 
creasingly large number of Bible 
students. There is every reason to 
suppose that it will go on its way learn- 
ing more and more fully, stating its 
results more and more precisely, and 
winning a wider and wider accept- 
ance. Of the life .and beauty with 
which it has invested the Bible for 
hundreds and thousands of question- 
ers there is no room to speak.—/ev. 
Dr. Francis Brown, in the Homiletic 
Review. ge 


Ohe Study Gable. 


The undermentioned books will be mailed. postage 
free, upon receipt of the advertised prices, by William 
R. Hill, Bookseller, 5 and 7 East Monroe St., Chicago. 


.Ben-Hur; A Tale of the Christ. By Lew 
The Garfield Edition. Two Vols. 


Harper & Bros. New York : 1892. 


Few novels in our time, if any, have 
been honored by such an edition ‘de 


_luxe as this of General Wallace’s 


“Ben-Hur.”’ It is called the Garfield 
Rdition because it reproduces in fac- 
simile a letter of Garfield’s to Wallace, 
warm in its praise of his ‘‘ beautiful 
and reverent book.’’ Every detail of 
the booky as now published in this 
Special edition, is beautiful. It is 

und in a deep orange Persian silk 
with a chaste and exquisite design. 

here are some twenty photogravures 
of different scenes and places in Pales- 
tine that are perfect in that form of 
art. But what gives the book its most 
Unique and striking quality is the lav- 
ish multitude of wood engravings that 
are introduced into the wide margins 


of the pages down which the story 
Pours or trickles in a narrow stream. 


- 
- 
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There are hundreds of these, often two 
or three upon a page, and their variety 
isremarkable. Bits of architecture are, 
perhaps, the most numerous and the 
most effective. But there are also bits 
of scenery and household utensils and 
armor and weapons, and all the details 
of the Roman war-ships and the circus, 
with plants and flowers and trees sug- 
gested by the local situation. The 
artist of all these things is William 
Martin Johnson. Either he has not 
put forth all his strength in the illus- 
trations of the chariot race,which fur- 
nishes the book with one of its most 
powerful episodes, hesitating to sug- 
gest an interest in rivalry with the 
text, or he is not so strong on this as 
on some other lines. It is certain that 
his horses are not so good as his still 
life and bitS of natural scenery. ‘The 
illustrations are not closely related to 
the text, and, as there is no indication 
of what they are intended for on the 
page or in an index, it is evident that 
their decorative function was upper- 
most in the artist's mind. A few of 
them are so far below the average level 
that we find ourselves wondering why 
they were allowed to pass. Evidently 
in some cases the engraver has not 
seconded the. intention of the artist in 
the completest manner. 

It must be confessed that many 
heretofore have found ‘‘ Ben-Hur’”’ a 
weariness. They have set out to read 
it again and again and each time they 
have failed and have found themselves 
wondering why and howa book they 
can not read has sold at a phenomenal 


rate—nearly or quite, if rumor can be ' 


trusted here, 200,000 copies, and that 
must mean some millions of readers. 
It is possible that the beauty of the 
marginal illustrations may entice some 
of these from page to page and from 
chapter to chapter, until the. book is 


read at last. Then, when they have, 
as far as. possible, disengaged the 


pleasure they have received from the 
artist from that given by the novelist, 
they will endeavor to make up a judg- 
ment on the merits of the book and on 
the causes of its great reputation, 
While it: is called ‘‘a tale of the 
Christ,’’ they will find that it is con- 


cerned with him in but two books of |: 


the eight which make up the whole 
story. The whole of the first book 
treats with great elaboration of the 
coming of the Wise Men from the East 
to hail the infant Christ. General 
Wallace has here taken a great liberty | 
with the traditional conception in that 
two of his wise men are from the West 
and neither one of them is a Magian. 
This is a matter of less importance 
than the quality of their descriptions 
of themselves and their faith. These 
read as if extracted from the pages of 
an old-time encyclopedia. In their 
connection with the descriptions of 
their horses and camels and their dress 
and trappings, we have a capital illus- 
tration of what is best in General Wal- 
lace’s work and what is poorest. It 
is best where he is objective and real- 
istic ; it is poorest where he essays to 
deal with intellectual or spiritual 
things. He is fond of the rich, the 
sumptuous, the grandiose, and is al- 
ways effective in dealing with these 
thinks, if we do not consider too 
curiously. To do this, in the case of 
the guiding star for example, would 
start more problems in optics and as- 
tronomy in an hour than one could 
solve in a year, if ever. There is no- 
where in the book a a of any criti- 
cal approach to the New Testament 
narrations, and one cannot help won- 
dering if the archeological matter of 
the book has been acquired upon as 
easy terms. However acquired, an 
appearance of reality is everywhere its 
distinguishing sign. 

General Wallace’s book has almost 
as little literary as critical distinction. 
He is not the master of an easy, grace- 
ful style, but writes with pompous 
gravity. He is always at his best in 


describing things and especially mag- 
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nificent things. In his characteriza- 
tion of persons there is generally 
something stiff, and the solemn forms 
of speech which are used throughout 
aggravate this appearance. It is gen- 
erally understood that he is at his best 
in describing forcible action, as in the 
great scenes of the sea-fight and the 
hippodrome ; but, good as these are, 
they do not seem to us as good as the 
descriptions of cities and palaces and 
the impressiveness of detailed effects 
of atmosphere and time and place. 
Gen. Wallace’s gravitation to things 
large and splendid, sometimes carries 
him away into absurdity, as where he 
gathers a crowd of three millions of 
people to witness the crucifixion of 
Jesus. 

He comes back to Jesus in the con 
cluding book of the novel, and in such 
amanner that we do not regret that 
he has not done so before. He does 
not touch the life or character of Jesus 
with one illuminating ray. Ben-Hur 
masses his miracles ina way that of- 
fers premiums upon the incredulity of 
the most superstitious. The tendency 
to represent Jesus as a creature piti- 
fully abject could not any further go. 
The most is made of every supernatu- 
ral detail and the least possible of 
every spiritual opportunity. There 
are particulars in which we find the 
proofs of the imperfect training which 
was inseparable from Gen. Wallace’s 
personal antecedents. They are lapses 
into crudities of style, and into forms 
of speech which are offensive in their 
sophomorical flatness or their vulgar 
modernness. The whole conception 
and the general execution of the book 
are wonderful for a man for whom the 
pen at first was nothing to the sword. 
But when we analyze it carefully we 
come to the conclusion that it is a 
book of meretricious splendor, which 
leaves us with the feeling that we have 


heen with a,dime novel raised to the 


tenth power, and we are compelled to 
account for its enormous popularity 
by the fact that those who care for 
things false and showy and unreal are 
as ten to one compared with those 
who care for things simple and genu- 
ine and nobly beautiful. 
te We ©. 


“Church Entertainments: Twenty Obdjections.”’ 
By B. Carradine, D.D. Syracuse. N. Y.: A. W. Hall, 
Pub. 100 pp. Paper cover. Price, 30 cents. 


The twenty objections of this little book 
age from the standpoint of one who believes 
in the infallibility of the Bible, the serious- 
ness of “ religion,’’ and that Christ had and 
enforced rigid ideas regarding ‘‘the tem- 
ple,’’ which still hold good to-day. Some 
of his objections are very sound if applied 
to many of the entertainments that really 
desecrate any church, ‘‘liberal or ortho- 
dox,’’ but the unreasonable sweep of Mr. 
Carradine’s views and objections are shown 
by this one extract from his book (which 
it is as fair to choose as any): *‘ The whole 
idea of entertaining the people at God’s 
house comes from Satan, and is one of the 
most subtle and, dangerous of all his. move- 
ments upon and against Christianity. He 
knows that if Christ is held up before the 
people, and men look steadily at him, they 
will, be savef;;; Hence his idea is to divert 
the church from doing this. He whispers 
that Christ alone is not enough to draw 
souls; that it takes Christ and jokes, Christ 
and lectures, Christ and entertainments. 
* * * So he tempts and so he has suc- 
ceeded in thousands of instances, in side- 
tracking the church. He has switched her 
off from the one blessed heavenly employ- 
ment of crying ‘‘Behold the Lamb,’ and 
she it now part lyceum, part theatre and 
part kitchen. * * Instead of sobs and 
cries of ‘‘What shall I do to be saved?” 
you will be greeted with clapping of hands, 
rattle of plates, and boasts of uproarious 
applause. A side-tracked church!” 


An Honest Lawyer. By Alvah Milton Kerr. Chi- 
cago: F. J. Schulte & Co, Paper. 312 pp. Price, 
50 cents. 


This is a book written for a.purpose, the 
purpose of showing the defects of the pres- 
ent commercial system of competition in 
which ‘‘the rich and comforting fabric of 
our wealth is gradually wound in great balls 
before which the'rich sit down, leaving the 
masses bare.’’ The story runs on in what 
seems at least a partially unnatural way, 
proving the points the author desires to 
prove, with much of truth in it, but, also, 
with crudities and other defects that are 
somewhat distasteful. Towards the close 


lof it we find this: “But beneath competi- 


tion, which is the diseased and visible 
organ, lies the principle of unlimited ac- 
quirement, the absolute liberty and license 
of accumulation, which makes competition 
the strained, dishonest, over heating, un- 
a thing it iss * * * What is 
my remedy? Zhe personal and immediate 
limitation of wealth by each professed fol- 
lower of Christ; the general limitation of 
wealth by statute as soon as possible. 

This book is part of the widespread ‘‘feel- 
ing towards’’ a better state of things, and 
surely, most people want things bettered 
whatever the way towards that end may 


ultimately prove to be. % & 
The Life of Joshua R. Giddings. By George W. 
Julian. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. 18o2. 


This is an excellent book—a worthy life of 
a worthy man. Giddings was one of the 
bravest and most steadfast defenders of 
human rights during the darkest hour of 
our national history, and his simple story is 
fitly told by his son-in-law, Hon. G. W. 
Julian. The story had been told before in 
Buell’s ‘‘Sketch,’’ published ten years ago. 
But that work was inadequate inl so care- 
less that Lowell’s noble sonnet to Giddings 
was credited to Bryant. The present vol- 
ume is full and exact and may well aspire 
to be the final and authoritative life of the 
brave reformer. A. W. G. 


Not on Calvary: A Layman’s Plea for Mediation in 
the Temptation in the Wilderness. New York: 
Chas. T. Dillingham. 1892. 

This daintily devised booklet is one of the 
signs of the times. Its anonymous author 
reverently ventures to doubt whether it 
was on Calvary that the redemption of man 
was achieved. He well asks how Jesus 
could have prayed that the cup of crucifix- 
ion should pass from him, if it was through 
the crncifixion only that man was to be 
redeemed, and he proposes a new scheme of 
salvation wherein the resistamce to the 
temptation in the wilderness, and not the 
death on the cross, broke the devil’s claim to 
man. He thinks his new scheme will cause 
the questioning mind less doubt than the 
old scheme. Perhaps it may; but the real 
significance of the book is in the fact that 
such a believing soul, such a mediczval 
mind as the author displays, should have 
ventured to doubt at all. A. W. G. 


———_ 


The Newest Books. 


All books sent to Unity for review will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading, and all 
that seem to be of special interest to the readers of 
UNITY wilfreceive further notice. 


The Sources of Consolation ip Human Life. By 
William Rounseville Alger. Bog.on: Roberts Broth- 
ers. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 437. Price, $1.50. 


Social and Literary Papers. Charles Chauncey 
Shackford. Boston: Roberts Brothers. Cloth, 16mo, 
Pp. 299. Price, $1.25. 


Jane Austen’s Novels. Pride and Prejudice. 2 
vols. Boston: Roberts Brothers. Half Russia. Price 
$2.50. 


Pushed by Unseen Hands. By Helen H. Gard- 
ner, author of ‘‘A Thoughtless Yes,’’ ‘‘Is this Your 
Son, my Lord,’”’ etc. New York: Commonwealth 
Company, 121 Fourth Avenue. Cloth, 12mo, 303 
pages, $1.00. Paper, socents. 


Money In It 


—washing with  VPearkune. 
There’s easé and comfort in 
it, too, and safety. There’s 
wear saved on every thing 
washed ; there’s work saved in 
every thing youdo. There's 
no time wasted, and little time 
spent. There’s nothing like 
Pearline. There’s no harm 
if you use it, there’s no reason 
in doing without it. 
Beware piston deo", oor 

Fics cunts asate €s ant re 
BH ARLINE sells on its merits, and is manufact” 
ured only by 289 J 


Reduced to $1 per year, 


ee THE NEW NATION 


A WEEKLY PAPER. 
*. Devoted to the interests of Nationalism. .-. 
EDITED BY 
BDWARD BELLAMY, 


Author of “* Looking Backward.” 


— a 
The New Nation also prints the People’s Party news. 
$1.00 a year; 5 Cents a Copy. 
Address, THE NEW NATION, - 
13 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Doles from thy “Fistd,, 


W. W. U. ©.—The following is a list of con- 
tributions to the treasury, during and since 
the conference: Mrs. S.C. Ll. Jones, $10; 
Mrs. R. F. Burrell, $5; Mrs. A. ‘lainter, $5; 
Mrs. E. K. Patten, $1;. Mrs. C. A. Beck, $1; 
Mrs. T. S. Temple, $1; Mrs. Richardson, $5; 
Mrs. C. S. Longenecker, $1; Mrs J. J. How- 
ard, $1; Miss Ellen A. Martin, $1; Mrs. E. 
E. Marean, $1; Mrs. R. E. Damon, $5; Mrs, 
G. F. Durant, $2; Mrs. H. H. Badger, $2; 
Mrs. L. K. Hillis, $1; Mrs. A, G. Boynton, $1; 
Mrs. Ralph Davidson, $1; Miss Jennie A. 
Wilcox, $1; Mfrs. C. C. Warren, $1; Mrs. 
John Wilkin$on, $4; Mrs. E. T. Bassett, $1; 
Mrs. M. E. Power, $1; Mrs. D. P. Hueston, 
$1; Miss Ida Harris, $1; Mrs. Geo. S. 
Mepham, $1; Mrs. A. H. Wright, $1; Mrs. J. 
C. Bills, $1; Mrs. O. P. Blake, $1; Mrs. Geo. 
F. Shears, $1; Mrs. Flora P. Tobin, $1; Mrs. 
Julia S. Whiteford, $1; Mrs. Thos. F. Gain, 
$1; Mrs. Florence Lonsbury Pierce, $1; 
Mrs. A. G. Boynton, $1; Miss Jane Barber, 
$1; Mrs. S. V. Sackett, $1; Miss Kate Kel- 
log, $1; Mrs. W. E. Mack, $1; Mrs Thos. H. 
White, $1; Mrs. Walter C. Runyon, §1; 
Mrs. C. K. Munson, $1; Mrs. A. E. Con- 
verse, $1; Mrs. G. B. Lockwood, $1; Mrs. 
Joseph Ingersoll, $1; Mrs. S. M. Strong, $1; 
Mrs. H. H. Little, $1; Mrs. E. O. Sanburn, 
$1; Mrs. E. S. Meyer, $1; Mrs. C. H. Chris- 
tie, $1; Mrs. Catharine L. Doan, $1; Mrs. E. 
D. Stark, $1; Mrs. J. W. Willard, $1; Mrs. 
William H. Canniff, $1; Mrs. C. A. Giddings, 
$1; Mrs. C. F. Emery, $1; Mrs. J. H. Rhodes, 
$1; Misses M. and F. Southworth, $5; Miss 
M. H. French, $1; Mrs. Geo. W. Mead, $1; 
Mrs. H. Eastman, $1; Mrs, EK. S. Campbell, 
$1; Mrs. H. S. Melton, $1; Mrs. Geo. Gale, 
$1; Mrs. T. S. Johnson,$1; Mrs. Frank Aborn, 
$1; Mrs. James Stover, $1; Mrs. Christain 
Schneider, $1; Mrs. Almon Emery, $1; Miss 
Mary Gale, $1; Miss E. H. Bourne, $1; Miss 
Ella F. Hubby, $10; Mrs. Geo. Rhoades, $1; 
Miss Emily Everett, $1; Miss Black, $1; 
Mrs. C. S. Knowles, $1; Miss Isabelle F. 
Chapman, $5; Mrs. I. K. Boyeson, $2; Mrs. 
E. R. Spear $5.; Mrs. M. A. Osgood, $20; 
Mrs. F. W. Young, $1; Mrs. J. F. Barrett, 
$1; Mrs. Ogden Boiton, $1; Mrs. N. P. Mc. 
Kean, $1; Mrs. J. H. Barnard, $1; Mrs. C. S. 
Ittner, $1; Mrs. Celia P. Woolley, $1; 


If any one who paid money to the treas- 
urer for the incoming year, has failed to get 
receipt, or to find name in the above list will 
she please communicate with the secretary, 

MARION H. PERKINS, Sec’y. 


Boston.—Rev. A. J. Rich, late an officer 
of the Bureau of Unity Clubs, is doing 
model work in Milford, N H. Heis show- 
ing great ability as an organizer of clubs, 
study classes, guild, Sunday-school and 
church work. On Easter Sunday twelve 
children and ten adults were baptised, and 
fifty-six members were received into the 
church by the right hand of fellowship. 
Another admission into church membership 
will take place at the end of June. 

—The Ministers’ Monday Club discussed 
the question of making the Unitarian Tem- 
perance Society into a Total Abstinence 
Society. 

—Meetings of the Ministerial Union and 
the Boston Association of Ministers stand 
adjourned to October next. Arrangements 
are already made for some summer renova- 
tions of some church edifices. 

—The Christian Register writes that 
neither in Japan nor Chicago should Unita- 
rianism be offered as a ‘‘ Boston notion.”’ 
—The ‘‘National Alliance’’ report $3,289 
collected for Meadville school. 452 volumes 
sent to Japan. 

—Rev. Oliver J. Fairfield preached last 
Sunday at King’s Chapel. 

—The Japan Building Fund now adds up 
three hundred dollars. 

—The Vacation schools established here in 
1882, will be soon opened with the addition 
of further industrial exercises. 
permits the use of some of their school 


rooms and school yards for the charity 
while it is sustained by private contribu- 


tions. 


Good Cooking 


Is one of the chief blessings of every home. 
To always insure good custards, puddings, 
sauces, etc., use Gail Borden ‘“ Eagle’’ 


Brand Condensed Milk. Directions on the 


label. Sold by your grocer and druggist. 


a 


The city 


The Proper Way to Clean and Polish Silver. 


Visitors to England are often struck with the 
ness and brilliant finish of the grand 
old dinner atid banqueting services, many of them 
centuries old, but in appearance equal to new sil- 
ver. The English silversmiths have the advantage 
ofa al preparation which has been popular 
with them forthe past seven years. It is not alto- 
gether unknown in our country, and considering 
the beautiful silver-ware that now adorns most of 


dazzling w 


the refined homes of America, an article that will 
not scratch the exquisite workmanship of valuable 


silver, and prevents tarnishing, should be as widely 


used as it is in the Old World. We refer to Gop- 
DARD’S PLATE POWDER, for which a depot has just 
been a in New York. If you would preserve 
your silver ornaments and plateware, you should 
use it seguioss .. With reasonable care a 25 cent 
packet last for many months. If not obtain- 
able at your grocer’s it will be mailed free for 25 


cents. 
Address, 2 Wooster Street, New York. 
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AYER’S Sarsaparilla 
CURES | | 
OTHERS 
WILL 


Are you troubled with loss of 
appetite, nausea, biliousness, sick 
headache, offensive breath, or a 
bitter taste in the mouth? Are you 
fretty and nervous? Do you have 
drowsy, dizzy sensations, a feeling 
of being all tired out, continued 
languor, and of general discomfort ? 


CURE 
YOU These are symptoms of impure 
blood, usually manifested in 


The Spring Season 


and for which AYER’S Sarsaparilla is the Best, the 
Superior Medicine. Close confinement during the winter, 
in poorly ventilated, over-heated rooms, work-shops, and 
offices, excess of animal food, and lack of out-of-door ex- 
ercise have poisoned your blood. It is this which causes 
Loss of Strength, Lassitude, Sleepiness, and Dyspepsia ; 
Pimples, Boils, Blotches, Sties on the Eyelids, Sore Eyes, 
and other varieties of skin diseases. In all such cases, 
take AYER?’S Sarsaparilla. It will healthfully stimu- 
late all the great organs of the body to expel the 
poisons which clog your blood ; it will quicken your appe- 
tite, and regulate your liver and bowels; it will overcome 
that tired feeling, free your skin from eruptive diseases, 
make your step lighter, your eyes brighter, your head 
clearer, and your arm and body stronger. It will pre- 
pare you for the warm summer weather better than any 
other remedy can. For Scrofula, Catarrh, Rheumatism, or 
for any other disease originating in impure blood, take 


AYER’S Sorsaparilla. BE SURE to get AYER’S. 


2 


THE NEW WORLD takes place at once in the | 
front rank of periodical literature,—a place where it 


may be said to fill a void.—Christsan Union. 
his style. Here are no echoesof other poets, al- 


TRE NEW WORLD. | siaewsise seuss aus 


A Quarterly Review of Religion, Ethies, worth,and Emerson. . . The poems of tove are of 
a most striking quality. They areas pureas Dante's 
and Theology. “Vita Nuova,”’ but are not so remote as that from 

natural human tenderness. We recommend 
the v lume as a whole to all who wish to see a novel 
landscape and to breathe a fresh, invigorating air.-- 


This new liberal Review is in charge of an | 94" C- Chadwick, in The Index. 
Editorial Board, consisting of Professors} The Sailing of King Olaf 
Charles Carroll Everett and Crawford Howell Poems.—B Ae ion sedi i 
To¥ of Harvard University, President Orello| ,0Nare vamo, 14s pages, $0, 
Cone of Butchel College, and Rev. Nicholas It contains more unhackneyed thought, poetic- 


Paine Gilman (the managing editor, to be] ally expressed, than any book of poems we have 
addressed at No. 25 Beacon St., Boston). It | lately seen. rigl 


will discuss the great problems of Religion, eeneet and shows great versatility.— Union 
Ethics, and Theology in a liberal and pro- a bere 
gressive spirit. 

CONTENTS OF THE JUNE NUMBER. 


The Social Plaint. ! 
ovidence Sunday Telegram. 
By E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS. It is a dainty little book, just the thing to have 
Religious Evolution. By Minor J. SAVAGE. handy to read over and over in paiting momes 


and ever the melody will grow upon the ear an 
The Story of Sodom and Gomorrah. quiet come to the heart.— Woman's Tribune. 


: | By T. K. GHEYNE.| Beyond the Veil.—A poem. By 
The Foundation of Buddhigte | Alice Williams Brotherton. Paper. square 16mo, 
By MAURICE BLOOMFIELD. | 14 pages, 20 cents. 


‘ ; ‘ ~s | “Beyond the Veil” is worthy of the author’s w- 
Imagination in Religion. ing reputation. .... It is 6 noble nomen S abe, a 


By FRANCIS TIFFANY. | sinful soul that longed to look u the estate of 


; Te PP them who are in bliss, and, looking, found that 
The Next Step in Christianity. there was room for her,'and welcome, too.—Chris- 


By S. D. McConnetu. , 4@" ¥egister. : 
The Implications of Self-Consciousness. — ‘The Cabin in the Clearing and 
By J. ROYCE. Other Poems.—By Benjamin S. Parker. Cloth, 


How I came into Christianity. 12M0, 310 pages, $1.50. 
By N. KISHIMOTO. He sings like a wood-bird, because he has some- 


ag thing to sing, and this is one of the great merits of 
New Forms of Christian Education. this modest volume.—Cincinnali Times-Star. 
By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


Mr. Parker is a “plain, blunt man,’’ evidently, 

, | witha deal. of poetry in his composition. He 

The first two issues also contain numerous | sings of the settler’s lite in the west, and there he is 
full reviews of important books by W. D. | &t His truest and best.— Boston Transcript. 

from Robert 


Whitney, C. A. Briggs, C. R. Lanman, J. W.| Seed Thoughts 
Chadwick, Geo. F. Moore, G. L. Cary, W. Browning.--Compiled by Mary E. Burt. Imitation 
parchment, square 18mo, 40 pages, 25 cents. 


E. Griffis, J. T. Bixby, G. R. Freeman, E. 

Cavazza,,.<. W. Jackson, the Editorial Board 

and others, Any of the books named above will be 
s ’ | mailed on receipt of price. Write for full 

‘Altogether, T ’ | 

Je say Sadie kad yh hip ney pea te cay catalogue. Address 


itself the sympathy and support of thinkers and 
reformers in all the churclfes.—New York Tribune.| CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


BOOKS OF POETRY. 


James Vila Blake’s Poems.—Cloth, 
I2mo, 188 pages, $1.00, ' 
His thought and sentiment are as characteristic as 


March, June, September, December. 


There is no want of variety in these poems; in 
subject, treatment and metre a pleasin ange is 
constantly made. There are some which satisfy us 
with a single reading, while others we re-read with 

leasure, retaining a few in permanent friendship.— 


i e a’ 


Single Numbers, 75c. Yearly Subs’n, $3.00. 


BOSTON & NEW YORK. YNITARI AN BELIEF! 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., |neiicRACts 2,8 ATE OMe, seine rome 


The Alumni of the Harvard Divinity 
School will meet in Divinity Chapel, June 
28, at 2p.m. At 4 p.m. Col. T. W. Hig. 
yinson, of the Class of ’47, will give an Hs 
dress on ‘‘A World Outside of Science.”’ 4 
collation will be served at 5 p. m. 


BOOKS OF ESSAYS AND CRITICISM, 


James Vila Blake’s Essays.— 


Cloth, 12mo, 216 pages, $1.00. 


The essays of Mr. Blake will surprise and delight 
all lovers of good English prose. He has made aq 
contribution of yes, | value to our literature, in a 
form so condensed and so original as to inevitably 
attract and hold the attention of thoughtful readers, 
. . . . Sharpness of vision, too, makes this essayist 
a helper to the understanding and the i of 
slewer mortals. He often touches to the quick, and 
reveals the peng Bee some of the most puzzling ques- 
tions by his sure but gentle insight.—Chicago 7rib- 
une. 


St. Solifer, wtih Other Worthies 


and Unworthies. By James Vila Blake. Cloth, 
I2mo, 179 pages, $1.00. Paper, 50 cents. 


Fourteen short stories and sketches of an unusua 
quality... . The papers are the recreation of a fine 
ly touched mind; we should suppose that any one 
who can appreciate their delicate qualities might be 
warranted in complimenting himself.—Lilerary 
World. 


There is a freshness about Mr. Blake’s writing, an 
unaffectedness and simplicity that reminds one 
strongly of Charles Lamb. Mr. Blake possesses a 
rich vein of poetry, his conceits are never unhapp 
nor his metaphors obscure. His style is correct, and 
with a special charm of its own, and he is never 
wearisome or otherwise than interesting.— Detroit 
Sunday News. 


Legends *® from Storyland.—By 


James Vila Blake. Cloth, square 16mo, 87 pages, 
illustrated, 50 cents. 


The style in which these legends are written is 
charming and adjusts itself with wonderful felicity 
to the nature of the themes. But our pleasure was 
seriously diminished when we found that the author 
classes the miracles of the Old and New Testaments 
with other legends. . It is sad indeed when powers 
e. — an order are used . . etc.—The Living 

urcR, 


Burt. With an introduction by Edward Everett 

Hale, D. D., LL. D. Cloth, 16mo, 236 pages, $1.00 

We can cordially recommend her little volume to 
not only individual readers, but to members of the 
Browning Clubs who are endeavoring to make a spe- 
cial study of the poet.—Aoston Transcript. 


The Legend of Hamlet, Prince of 


Denmark, as found in the works of Saxo Gram. 
maticus aud other writers of the Twelfth Century. 
By George P. Hansen. Square 18mo, 57 pages, pa- 
per, 2scents. Cloth, 50 cents. 


Outline Studies in James Russell 
Lowell: his Poetry and Prose. By Mrs. Susan B. 


32 pages, 10 cents. 

The little book both interested and astonished me. 
I had no notion that eo would think what! 
had written worthy of so 
as this book bears witness to. The author is far 
more familiar with my works than I can pretend to 
be.—/. R. Lowell. 


Outline Studies in Holmes, Bryant, Whittier: 
their poems.—By William C. Gannett and others. 
Paper, square 18mo, 32 pages, 10 cents. 

Outline Studies in George Eliot.—By Celia 
Parker Woolley. Paper, square 18mo, 10 pages, 10 
cents. . 

Outline Studies in the History of Ireland.—By 
Prof. William F Allen. Paper, square 18mo, § 
pages, 1o cents. 

Outline Studies in Dickens’ Tale of Two Citles. 
—By Emma Endicott Marean. Paper, square 
18mo, 10 pages, 10 cents. ' 

Outline Studies in the History of Art.—By Elle 
D. Hale. Paper, square 18m10, 15 pages, 10 cents. 

Outline Studies in Religious History and 
Thought.—By John C. Learned. Paper, square 
18mo, II pages, 10 cents. 

Outline Studies of Holland.—Prepared by Edwis 
D. Mead. Paper, square 18mo, 20 pages, 10 cents. 

Outline Studies in the History of the North- 
west.—By Frederick J. Turner. Paper, square 
18mo, 12 pages, 10 cents. 

Outline Studies in Lessing’s Nathan the Wise. 
By the. Unity Clubs of Cleveland and Chicago 

’ Paper, square 18mo, 8 pages, 10 cents. 

Ten Great Novels: Suggestions for clubs and prt 
vate reading. Compiled by Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 
Paper, square r8mo, 23 pages, 10 cents. 

The Importance of the Intellectual Life.—}v 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Paper, square s8mo, '§ 
pages, ro cents. 

The Masque of the Year.—A medl 
ing’s entertainment, Arranged by 
Paper, square 18mo, 20 pages, 10 cents. 


Any of the books named above will be 
mailed on receipt of price. Write for ful! 
catalogue. Address | 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publisher’ 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


regan 
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for an evet- 
ly A. Long: 


of 114 pages, 
alek-room, 


How Vadince aieahi' he taught to behave, 
"rice inznciag Rakaes iT este agente rane 
CHARLES H. VERE CO. , Pubs. , 16 Dearborn Bi. , Chiesg® 


COLUMBIAN SOUVENIE, 
conteine Olea) wat tend cogmertags 2 On Tae 
tant event for every day in the year, aes test ational 


songs, some re geet ey aeore me lem ic 
eavy paper > n 

cover. vee ns. Burdick Co., 
Unequaled as a bitthday 


remembrance.— What ex 7538, Chicas? 
happened on your birthday? 25 cents post-palé 
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Browning’s Women.—By Mary E. , 


Beals. Fifth edition, revised. Paper, square 18mo, 


horough and exact a study — 


—— ye Be Pee ote Ole 
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UNITY. 


Te le pe 


Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—As the spring comes to a tree, 
So comes This Kingdom, silently. 
Mon.—There dwelleth in grief 
The grey dawning of song. 
Tues. —Naught ever comes too late for man 
That is in time for Thee. 
Wed.—For none may climb but the soul 
that is tried. 
Thurs.—We forfeit what we keep. 
Fri.— All comely thought with sunny feet 
Shall haunt eternity. 
Sat.— Nothing can run to waste 
In building’ up God’s man. 
—H. Elvet Lewis. 


Keep Hoeing and Praying. 


‘ Raith without works is dead.’’—Arbie. 


Said Farmer Jones in a whining tone, 
To his good old neighbor Gray, 

‘‘T’ve worn my knees thro’ to the bone, 
But it ain’t no use to pray. 


‘Your corn looks twice as good as mine, 
Though you don’t pretend to be 

A shinin’ light in the church to shine, 
An’ tell salvation’s free. 


‘I’ve prayed to the Lord a thousand times, 
For to make that ’ere corn grow ; 

An’ why your’n beats it so and climbs 
I’d gin a deal to know.”’ 


Said Farmer Gray to his neighbor Jones, 
In his easy, quiet way, 

‘When prayers get mixed with lazy bones, 
They don’t make farmin’ pay.’’ 


‘Your weeds, I notice, are good an’ tall, 
In spite of all your prayers ; 


You may pray for corn till the heavens fall 


If you don’t dig up the tares. 


‘‘] mix my prayers with a little toil, 
Along in every row ; 

An’ I work this mixture into the soil, 
Quite vig’rous with a hoe. 


**An’ I’ve discovered, though still in sin, 
As sure.as you are born, 

This kind of compost well worked in 
Makes pretty decent corn. 


‘So, while I’m prayiny I use my hoe, 
An’ do my level best, 

To keep down the weeds along each row, 
An’ the Lord he does the rest. 


‘It’s well for to pray, both night an’ morn, 
As every farmer knows; 

But the place to pray for thrifty corn 
Is right between the rows. 


“You must use your hands while praying, 
though, 
« If an answer you would get, 
For prayer-worn knees an’ a rusty hoe 
Never raised a big crop yet. 


‘‘ An’ so I believe, my good old friend, 
If you mean to win the day, 
From plowing, clean to the harvest’s end, 
You must hoe as well as pray.”’ 
—lowa State Register. 


The Shaving-Shop. 


A little colored boy lives near us. 
His name is Ebenezer Guy Spratt, 
and we all call him Ebon for short. 
Papa says it is a good name for him. 

His father owns a shaving-shop, 


bia, 


and it has a great big stick painted all 
He cuts my 
hair and my papa’s whiskers, and 
when I’m big I’m going to let him 


colors outside the door. 


cut my whiskers. 


Ebon is a very good boy, and comes 


over to our house to play with me. 


He’s better than I am, ’cause some- 
times I get mad; but I guess his 
mother thinks I'm pretty good, for 


she always lets him come. 


Sometimes we quarrel. The other 


day I said ‘‘ Let’s play we had a shav- 
ing-shop like your father’s, and you 
and me can be the shavers. ” 

« He laughed so hard he had to roll 


round on the grass and kick up his 


heels, and when I didn’t like being 


* laughed at, he said ‘‘’ Tainta shaving- 


Shop ; it’s abarber-shop. But you’re 


a little feller, and don’ t know any bet- 
ter I ’spose. ' 


That made me mad, so I said, org 


I’m a little feller, you’re one too, 
Ebon Spratt! You’re bigger’n me 
up and down, but I’m lots bigger 
sideways than you are—so !’’ 

By and by I got over being mad 
enough so that we could play, but I 
said I Should call it a shaving-shop, 
and he could call ita barber-shop, and 
when my papa got home I was going 
to ask him. @ 

We got a chair, and Ann let us 
take an old apron to put over the peo- 
ple who caime to get their hair cut, 
and I got a pair of scissors and a cup 
of soap and water, and then we did n’t 
have anybody to shave ; but just as I 
was going to let Ebon try me, Miss 
Rogers’s dog came in. 

Miss Rogers is visiting next door, 
and her dog is a little bit of a thing, 
and all covered with hair. His bang 
is so long his eyes are most covered 
up. 
‘*Qh my,’’ says Ebon, ‘‘there’s a 
gemperlum that needs it bad! Walk 
right in, sah, glad to see you’s feelin’ 
so well.’’ 


And doggy wagged his tail and 
was just as good as he could be, and 
we cut his bang beautiful, and then 
I said to Ebon, ‘‘ Let’s ctit his hair all 
I feel 
lots better. when mine is cut.’’ So 


off, he must be awful warm. 


we did. 


Somehow he looked funnier when 
he was all done than he did with his 
hair ony and we thought he looked 


queer then. 
Miss Rogers came 
right after supper. 


When she took the shawl off and 
‘‘Look at the poor little dar- 
ling |’? my papa got to coughing like 
anything and had to go out of the 
sé Go 
quick and get your father some 


said, 


room, and mamma said to Fred, 


water.’’ 


My mamma was real nice to Miss 
Rogers, and got her to feeling some 
better, but she talked a good ‘deal to 


me that night. 


’Cause -the dog wasn’t mine, she 
I had n’t any right to touch 
him unless I asked Miss Rogers. I 
said it did n’t seem as if a dog was like 
things that belong to people, if he 
didn’t care and I didn’t hurt him 
I thought it was all right, but I 
would n’t do anything like that again. 

I had to go over and ’pologize to 
Miss Rogers this morning, but I for- 
got to ask papa about Ebon’s father’s 
I am pretty sure it’s a shav- 


said. 


shop. 
ing-shop though.—J/sabel L. Goodhue, ' 
in the Youth’s Companion. 


Lincoln’s Kindness to Birds. 


The following incident is related by 
one who knew Lincoln, and who was 
at the time of the incident his fellow- 


traveler. 


We had passed through a thicket 
of wild plum and crab-apple trees, 
and stopped to water our horses. One 


of the party came up alone. 


‘* Where is Lincoln:?’’ we inquired. 
‘‘when I saw 
him last, he had caught two young 
birds which the wind had blown out 
of their nests, and he was hunting for 

See 


‘*Oh,’’ he replied, 


the nest that he might put them 
in it.’’ | 


In a short time Lincoln came up, 
having found the nest and restored 


a . 


the birds. 


The party laughed at him, but he 
said, ‘‘ I could not have slept if I had 
not restored those litt tle birds to their 


mother.’’—A merican Youth. 


in with him 


o Ask! 


THE TRUE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


By EMANUEL SW 


EDENBO eons 
the UNIVERSAL bine gt med of the Church 


the New Jerusalem. 
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When the Pie was opened. 


BIRDS ( CUSTARD 


The Birds began to sing 
The praises of 
Bird’s Custard Powder. “ 


An English Table Luxury, 
Providing Dainties in Erglless Variety 
The Choicest Dishes 
and the Richest Custard 
Entirely Without Eggs. 


Brrp’s CusTARD POWDER is now intro- 
duced into America, and will very shortly be 
on sale at all the principal retail stores. 
Meanwhile every American lady is invited to 
send to ALFRED BirD & Sons, 2, WOOSTER 
ST., New YorK, for the Dollar Sample 
Box of Bird’s exquisite English Home 
Specialties and to entertain her family and 
friends with a few choice English dishes by 
way of a change. 


THE DOLLAR SAMPLE BOX 
contains four of the articles for which Bird’s 
name been a household word throughout 
Great Britain atid her Colonies for more 
than half a century. 


CONTENTS OF THE BOX. 
FIRST, a packet of Birp’s CusTARD 


POWDER, sufficient to make four pints of 
_ the richest custard without eggs, which may 


be served either from a dish or in the 
ordinary custard glasses, and is delicious with 
all canned, bottled, or fresh fruits. Bird's 
Custard possesses the richness and nutriment 


of cream without risk to the most sensitive 
digestion. 


Asx!~ Asx! Asx! 


SECOND, a packet of Brrp’s BLANc- 
MANGE POWDER, enough to make three 
large Blanc-manges a pint each. The 

Blanc - manges 
| are mostagree- 
© oo | flavoured 

| (| are highly 
nutritious, and 
can be pro- 
duced in a 
variety of 
tints, forming a charming dessert dish, 
— contributing to the decoration of the 
table. 

THIRD, a tin of Birp’s CONCENTRATED 
Ecc PowDER, a complete substitute for 
~~ o> in pudding cakes, buns, griddle cakes, 

similar kinds of - 


4 


cai A 


confectionery, to which it imparts the light- 
ness, richness, appearance and flavour of 
new-laid eggs. ‘Thistin is equal to 30 new- 
laid eggs. 

FOURTH, a canister of Brrp’s GIANT 
BAKING POWDER, claimed to be the strongest 
and best article of the kind in the 
whole world. It will go twice as far as 
ordinary baking powder, and is guaranteed 
free from alum, ammonia, or any impurity 
whatsoever, all the ingredients being of the 
highest quality. N.B.—Messrs. BIRD were 
the original inventors of Baking Powder in 
1842, and the secret of their process has 
never yet been discovered. 

For a fifth article the box contains a copy 
of ‘‘Sweet Dishes,” a _ booklet full of 
practical hints and numerous original recipes 
of tasty dishes for the dinner and supper 
table. The recipes are all new to American 
cookery, and are suited to Americar 
measures, methods and cooking utensils. 

The whole of the above are enclosed ina 
tastcfully finished artistic Cartoon Box, an 
excellent specimen of English fancy box 
ware, When the samples are taken out, it 
will make a very pretty handkerchief, glove, 
or cotton box. 

This Dollar Sample . Box is intended solely 
to introduce Bird’s English Specialties 
into American Homes, and cannot be pur- 
chased retail, and Messrs. BiRD will not 
be able to supply more than one sample 
box to each household. Remember the 
object in view is to distribute samples of the 
Special Domestic Luxuries for which Bird's 
name stands first and foremost asa guarantee 
for Purity and High Qualitye 


A remittance of one dollar to Messrs. Binp & SON’s New York Offices, 2, WOOSTER 
St., NEw York, will bring the sample box EXPRESSED Free of Charge. 
isfaction, the money will be willingly refunded, providing the goods are sent back intact. 
Of all Stores! 
For BIRD’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


If any dissat- 


Everywhere! 


Every Day! 


The Best poune eg 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
Can be selected from our 


library List, 


Which is absolutely free from everything objection- 
able, and full of 


Instructive and Helpful Ideas. 
Send for list and prices from 


WOMAN'S TEMP. PUB, 4S8SS’N, 
The Teniple, Chicago. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS «° DAYLIGHT 


* LEGatS ar By coche oF AeW YORK LIFE 


WOMAN'S ing story of l, Temperance, and 
Rescue ne tall pr uN in the, grea under- world of New 
By Mrs. 


BELL. Introduction 
By Rev. pontine Abbott, D.D. 
A endertah books of 


hristian res and faith. 28th thousand, 
illustrations from flash togra 


of real 
‘ — Agenta« Wanted,— en and Women. 
200 a BO 8o O7 Experience and capital not necessary, for We 
ach Aland Give Credit. Distance no rance for we give 
and Pay Outfit Free. Write for ulars to 
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YOU WILL 


MAKE MONEY FAST 
WORKING FOR US 


in your own locality without being away from home 
over ni Any man, woman, boy or girl can easily 
do all ‘Eats is required. We want a few workers to 
begin at once. THE CHANCE OF A LIFE- 
TIME IS SOW OPEN; IMPROVE IT AND 
FILL YOUR PURSE. Write at once for full par- 
ticulars. No harm done should you d@enclude not 
to go ahead. If you dre already employed but have 
a few spare moments and wish to use them to ad- 
vantage. then write to-day for this is your opportu- 
nity. Unwise to delay or neglect. 


TRUE &CO., 


AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


A SLUMBER SONG. 


By Nina Lilian Morgan. 

Beautiful cloth, postpaid a $1 10 
Holiday binding, white and gold ae ae oe 
‘‘ A book mothers can gladly place in the hands of 
thoughtful and aspiring daughters.’’—Elizabeth 
— Har bert. 

LILY PUBLISHING HOUSE. 


Box 1250. 


| 4 161 La Salle Street, Chicago 
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ALUMINUM SOUVENIR 


Charm (dime size) with the Lord’s Prayer coined in 
smallest characters, and strung on od : : h nhc ma 
sent freeto any one sending 10 cents fo 
com O0ony of The FREE St. Louis Magazine. 
Aluminum is the wonderful new metal, bright as sil- 
ver, light as wood, strong as steel, will not tarnish. 
St. Louis Magazine, 901 Olive St., St oe 
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Publisher's Dates. 


“It is with great pleasure that we announce 
that we have purchased the plates of Theo- 
dore Parker’s ‘‘ Lessons from the World of 
Matter and the World of Man,”’ and that we 
shall soon have editions of the book ready 
both in cloth and in paper. This book was 
made up from notes of unpublished sef- 
mons by Rufus Leighton, who through 
many years was accustomed to report Theo- 
dore Parker’s sermons for the press. The 
first edition of this book was published in 
1865, afew years after Parker’s death. Mr. 
Leighton says in his preface : 


“The last time that I saw Mr. Parker, 
just previous to his leaving Boston for the 
West Indies, in the latter part of January, 
1859, while he was making his final arrange- 
ments, not only for the immediate voyage, 
but with a view to the possibility of his never 
returning, I said to him that I should be 


glad to publish a volume of selections from | 


my phonographic notes of his sermons,— 
taken down from Sunday to Sunday, as they 
were delivered during several years previous. 
He gave his cordial assent to the proposal, 
and afterwards alluded to it several times in 
his correspondence with me and with others, 
during the year that followed, while vainly 
seeking the restoration of his health in for- 
eign lands. 

“Shortly before I made thissuggestion he 
had written to me thus: ‘It has been a 
great comfort to think that after I have 
passed away some of my best things might 
still be collected from my rough notes and 
your nice photograph of the winged words. 
The things I value most are not always such 
as get printed.’ ’”’ 


The book contains 430 large pages, and cov- 
ers a great variety ofsubjects grouped under 
such headings as ‘‘ The Material World and 
Man’s Relation Thereto,’’ ‘‘ The Nature of 
Man,’’ ‘‘ Phases of Domestic Life,’’ ‘‘ The 
Power of Endurance of what is Noblest in 
Man,’’ ‘‘ Human Progress,’’ ‘‘Man in His 
Religious Aspects,”’ etc. The price of the 
book has nevér been less than $1.25, and 
this will still be the price of the cloth edi- 
tion, but we shall issue simultaneously a pa- 
per edition at 50 cents, and we shall be glad 
to make special arrangements with those 


who desire to purchase in large quantities | 


for missionary work, besides offering the 

usual liberal terms to the trade. Weexpect 

to have the book ready early iu July, and ad- 

vance orders will be attended to in the or- 
der in which they are received. Address, 
CHARLES H. KERR & Co., Publishers. 

175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH OF YORKVILLE, 
ILL. 


REV. J. G. HAIGH, Pastor. 


YORKVILLE, December 12, 1890. 


Messrs. Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict,t 


Chicago.—GENTLEMEN:—It has been my 
intention for some time past to write and 
tell you what an inestimable boon by 
‘‘Remington’’ has been to me. Beyond all 
mv expectations it has answered every pur- 

I had in view. Some fifteen years ago 

I first saw your advertisement and though 
at that time I was as poor as Job’s turkey, 
with no prospect of being able to buy a 
machine, I sent for a catalogue which con- 
firmed the opinion that I must have a type- 
writer to do my work as I wanted it done 
so far as transferring thought to paper was 
concerned. Ever since I have had an eye 
for typewriter announcements and with- 
in the past year or two I have tried several 
so-called ‘‘best-in the-world-machines,”’ but 
they were so unsatisfactory that I hesitated 
to invest for fear I might regret the outlay. 
However, seeing so many letters written on 
your machines, and being more and more 
impressed with the beauty of the work, I 
concluded to venture and so secured a 
‘*Remington Standard No. 2,’’ with which I 
am writing this letter. I will say that the 
instrument reached me in perfect order and 
in every way as represented. I was sur- 
prised at the facility with which I was at 
once able to operate it. In a month’s time 
I found I could write an entire sermon in 
one-half the time it formerly took me with 
the pen. NowlI can do it in one third of 
the time. It isa t comfort indeed to 
have a manuscript before one written with 
this machine. The advantages are too many 
to relate. As an aid in thinking and com- 
posing there is*not its like. I would not 
return to the miseries of pen and ink if I 
had to buy a new machine every half-de- 
cade. -I would wear cheaper clothes and 
save the money. I should not only recom- 
mend but nan to secure 
: le aid in ser- 


monic preparation and delivery. And if | 
one should ask my opinion I should not 
hesitate to say, having tried other machines, 
and having put the ‘‘ Remington”’ to almost 
every kind of test, the machine worthy to 
be dedicated to’ the work of sermon writ- 
ing is the ‘Remington Standard No. 2.’’ 

I have written you this without your solici- 
tation, hoping that you will be glad to know 
of my entire satisfaction, as well as to see a 
sample of quick work done without any par- 
ticular pains-taking. 

Very cordially yours, 
J. G. HAIGH. 


One year and five months afterwards. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH OF YORKVILLE, 
ILL. 


(Est. 1836. ) 
REV. J. G. HAIGH, Pastor. 


‘} cas 


YORKVILLE, ILL., May 10, 1892. 


Messrs. Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


Chicago, /ll.—GENTLEMEN :—Your letter. 
in regard to an exchange of my old Reming- 
ton for one of later manufacture and new 
improvements came duly to hand. 

I do not consider my machine an old one, 
although purchased more than two years ago, 
and having been in constant use ever since. 
I believe it to be just as good to-day in every 
respect as when | received it. No repairs of 
any kind have had to be made. You may 
perhaps judge of its condition by this letter 
which I am writing with it. 

However, if there is anything new in the 
Remington line I want it. You will recol- 
lect that after using the machine a few weeks, 
I sent you a letter expressing entire satisfac- : 
tion and hearty commendation of its merits, 
although you did not solicit anything of the 
kind, and I had purchased the machine at 
the regular price. I cheerfully accorded you § 
the liberty to make use of my testimonial if 
you saw fit. 


I am ready to commend, as I do’ when- 
ever occasion offers, the merits of the Num- 
ber 2 Remington as still the very best 
typewriter I know of for all practical pur- 
poses, and this seems to be the testimony 
of experts and experienced persons with 
whom I have talked on the subject. 

Very respectfully yours, 
J. G. HAIGH. 


Summer Tours to Cool Retreats 
The Big Four Route. 


Prominent among the popular tourist 
lines of the country, the BIG FOUR 
ROUTE on account of its superior facilities 
and excellent train service occupies a pre- 
eminent position. With solid vestibuled 
trains from St. Louis, Indianapolis and 
Cincinnati to New York and Boston, passing 
along the cool shores of Lake Erie to Chau- 
tauqua and Niagara Falls and across the 
Empire State via the Great Four Tracks 
(New York Central & Hudson R. R.) it 
offers unequaled attractions to the eastern 
tourist. To the westbound passenger it 
offers the FINEST TRAINS in America 
with palace sleeping cars, reclining chair 
cars and parlor cars to Chicago, passing in 
full view of the World’s Fair Buildings and 
to Peoria and St. Louis, making connection 
with the Trans-Continental lines for all 
western points. Elegant dining cars on all 
through trains. Be sure your tickets read 
via the BIG FOUR ROUTE. D. B. Martin, 
General Passenger Agent, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


There’s no Danger 


9 

Of anyone now-a-days going by any other 
day train than the “ Alton’’ St. Louis Lim- 
ited from Chicago to St. Louis. The reason 
is simple enough, for the ‘ Alton’”’ is the 
shortest line and ‘‘the Limited "’ is the fast- 
est train. Leaves Chicago II a. M., arrives 
St. Louis 7:30 Pp. M. There's no extra fare 
for all this, either. City Ticket Office, 195 
Clark Street, Chicago. 


‘““Do you want a good thing?’’ asked 
President Lincoln of an importunate office- 
seeker. ‘‘ Yes,’’ was the reply. ‘‘Get Don 
Quixote then, and read it. It will make 
you laugh.’’ Still more laughable to those 
who appreciate American above Spanish 
humor is the ‘‘ New Don Quixote,” in which 


—_- -— 


the sorrowful knight of La Mancha and his 
faithful squire, Sancho, are brought in con- 
tact with the civilization of the nineteenth 
century. Send fifty cents for it to Bren- 
tano’s, Chicago. , 


In Favor of the Remington. 


NEW YORK, May 20.—The American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association is composed of about 150 of 
the leading veining of the United States and 
Canada. A committee of experts was recently ap- 
pointed by this association to decide upon the best 
typewriter. The committee have reported unani- 
mously in favor of the adoption of the re mney gg 
stating that they find it superior to all others in all 
important respects and that it is senemlly regarded 
as the standard. The placing of ofders for several 
hundred machines for the use of the members of 


the committee, 


the association has been awaiting the decision of | 


} 


Ten Notable Books. 


An Ounce of Prevention to Save America from 
Having a Government of the Few by the Few and for 
the Few. ByAugustus Jacobson. Paper, 50 cents. 

The Morals of Christ. A comparison with the 
contemporaneous systems of Mosaic, Pharisaic and 
Greco-Roman Ethics. By Austin Bierbower. Paper, 
50 cents. : 

Inquirendo Island. A novel by Hudor Genoune. 
Paper, 50 cents, 

The Genius of Galilee. An historical novel. 
By Anson Uriel Hancock. Paper, 50 cents. 

John Auburntop, Novelist. A novel by Anson 
Uriel Hancock. Paper, 50 cents. 

The Coming Climax inthe Destinies of America. 
By Lester C. Hubbard. Paper, 50 cents. 


The Rice Mills of Port Mystery. By B. F. 
Heuston. Paper, 50 cents. 

The Auroraphone. Aromance. By Cyrus Cole. 
Paper, 50 cents. 

Liberty and Life. Seventeen discourses. By E. 
P. Powell. Paper, 50 cents. 

The Faith That Makes Faithful. Eight ser- 


mons. By William C. Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. Paper, 50 cents. ' 
Special Combination Offer. For one dollar 
with order we will mail any two of the books 
named above and send UNITY to a new name for 
one year. | 
CHARLES H,. KERR & CO., Publishers, 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


CLEARANCE SALE 


of Slightly Damaged Books. 


le 


The books in this list are slightly imperfect as to 
their covers, being either somewhat soiled, or torn 
or otherwise defaced so as not to be salable for per- 
fect copies. They are, however, in good condition 
for all practical purposes, and are offered to Unity 
readers, postpaid, at a great reduction from retail 
prices. Our supply of most of these damaged books 
is limited to a very few copies, and orders must be 
sent within ten days from the date of this advertise- 
ment to make sure of all that are advertised. 

The Genius of Galilee, paper. 
net 25 cents. 


John Auburntop, Novelist, paper. 
cents, net 25 cents. 

St. Solifer, with Other Worthies and Unworthies: 
paper. Retail 50 cents, net 25 cents. The same in 
cloth, retail $1.00, net 60 cents. . 


James Vila Blake’s Poems, cloth. Retail $1.00. 
net 60 cents. 


The Auroraphone, paper. Retail 50 cents, net 
25 cents. Cloth, retail $1.00, net 60 cents. 

The Morals of Christ, paper. Retail 50 cents, 
net 25 cents. 

History of the A ments for the Existence 
of God, paper. Retail 50 cents, net 30 cents. 


Religion and Sciemce as Allies, paper: Retail 
30 cents, net 20 cents. 


Retail 50 cents, 


Retail 50 


Faith and Freedo . Brook 
cloth. Retail $1.50, are FO ad ee 
Twenty-five Sermons of Twenty-five Years. 
By Williams J. Potter, cloth. Retail $2.00, net $1.40. 
Address 
CHARLES H. KERR, & CO., Publishers, 
_ 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Twentieth Century 


A WEEKLY RADICAL MAGAZINE 
HUGH O. PENTECOST, EprrTor. 
J. W. SULLIVAN, AssociaTE EprIror. 


Motto: “ HEAR THE OTHER SIDE.” 


'AIM: To go to the root of Religion and 


Sociology. 

METHOD : To offer a free platform for the 
discussion of every phase of Religious 
and Sociologic thought. 

ATTITUDE: The Spirit of Truth as con- 
trasted with the Spirit of Triumph. 


CONTRIBUTORS : Representatives of all 
creeds and movements. : 


CONTENTS: Editorials, Contributed 
Articles, Sermon by the Rev. Cater 
Totherich, Correspondence, Fiction, 
Poetry, ‘‘Working of the Yeast,’’ Cur- 
rent News of all Movements, Book Re- 
views, etc. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS—For Fifty-two weeks, $2; 
twenty-six weeks, $1; thirteen weeks, 60 cents. 
Single copies, 5 cents. For sale at news stands or at 
office of publication. To foreign countries in the 
postal union, one year, $3. Sample copy free. 


Twentieth Century Publishing Co., 
7 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK CITY. 


THE FAITH OF FAITHS -oORBatT8ne 


by Bix Authors. 
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Religion from the 


No better book to show the trend of Faith ame men ‘who trust the 
of the nineteenth century. It might have been called “The God 


ef Evolution.” 1170 handsome r. , 50 ¢ 10 co 
® holidays. CHARLES I. Kini 4 do. 


175 Dearborn Street. 
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: 


TRACTS about SCIENCE and RELIGION, 
showing the relation of the two and how great 
religious beliefs of the world have been 
the doctrine of Evolution. Blake, Potter, e| 
Gevage and Simmons are the writers. All , 

or 10 | 


cents. 
UNI PUBLISHING COMMITTER, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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BOOKS OF RELIGION AND SCIENCE 


Our Heredity from God.—Lectures 
on Evolution. By E. P. Powell. Cloth, 12mo, 416 
pages, $1.75. 


It comes nearer being the hand-book of evolution, 
adapted to those who not only are —— for a clear 
summary of the evidences of evolution in the phys. 
ical world, but are anxious to know its bearings up- 
on morals and religion, than any book we know of. 
— Unity, Chicago. 

Altogether the book is the most cogent, candid, 
and absorbingly interesting of the many discussions 
of this momentous doctrine, by a thinker who both 
sees and states clearly its tremendous import.—CAi- 
cago Times. 


Liberty and Life.—Seventeen dis- 


courses on the applications of scientific truth to 
morals and religion. By E. P. Powell. 12mo, 208 
pages, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


Strong, even, bold essays om ethical and religious 
subjects. They are the work of a man of vigorous 
intellect, who has studied the doctrine of evolution 
long and carefully, and has not found it necessary to 
abandon all his old reverences. The discourses are 
full of interest to the casual reader by reason of their 
fund of anecdote and biographical citation, and to 
the seeker for religious and moral truth they offe: 
many helps.—Lilerary World. 


The Evolution of Immortality.— 


Suggestions of an individual immortality based 

upon our organic and life history. By C. T. Stock. 

well. Third edition, with appendix. Cloth, 12mo, 

104 pages, 60 cents. 

A thoughtful little book, which considers the 

owth of human being from embryological and cell- 
ife up to the origin and evolution of consciousness, 
and, noting at every step the anticipation of the 
next, is justified in looking forward in the same line 


from the present point. It is worth reading.—A/- 
lantic Monthly. 


Religion and Science as Allies, or 


Similarities of Scientific and Religious Knowledge. 

By James Thompson Bixby, Ph. D. Paper, 1zmo, 

226 pages, 30 cents. Cloth, 50 cents. 

The best book published on the relations of Sci- 
ence and Religion.—Christian Union. 


We have felt much gratification in the perusal of 
Mr. Bixby’s argument. Itis written in a highly com- 
mendable spirit and with a good general knowledge 
and appreciation of philosophic, data and its rich 
suggestions will be found to be by no means one of 
its least important merits.—New York Times. 


The Unending- Genesis; or Creation 


Ever Present. By Henry M. Simmons. 

square 18mo, III pages, 25 cents. 

Here the story of the creation is told in a reveren. 
tial, loving spirit, showing clearly how evolution 
has been going on for hundreds of centuries, and 
must still go on, and proving also how one over- 
ss F aoyniee! works through all, with a perfect and 
beautiful mathematical precision.— Unity. 


Evolution and Christianity.—A 
Study. By J. C. F. Grumbine. Cloth, square 
18mvu, 75 pages, 30 cents. 


Mr. Grumbine’s statements are sound and well 
put. His book is the fruit of widé reading and in- 
vestigation. It is a helpful one, is thoroughly inter- 
esting reading, and its presentation of the relation 
between evolution and Christianity includes much 
valuable thought.—Buffalo Express. 


The God of Scienge.—By Francis 
Ellingwood Abbot. Paper, 8vo, 16 pages, 10 cents. 


Evolution in its Relations to Evan- 
gelical Religion.—By B. F. Underwood. Paper, 
24m0, 21 pages, 5 cents. 


Any of the books named above will be 
matled on receipt of price. Write for full 
catalogue. Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


iHEODORE PARKER, 
A LECTURE BY | 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

Edited by John H. Clifford and Horace L. Traubel. 

This volume is rather a profound spiritual esti- 
mate of the character and services of Parker than a 
detailed biographical analysis ofthe man. No such 
comprehensive picture of American religious life as 
involved in Parker’s career has come trom any other 
hand. It adequately reflects all the controversies 
and nobler affirmations of these later decades. 
The highest reverence, conjoined with the last claim 
of freedom--a note not ently recognized, even 
in friendly judgments upon Parker—here finds 
tisthus a sketch of liberal thought. to 


miss which must be to an American hereafter one of 
the perils of scholarship. 


Octavo, 78 pages, $1.00 postpaid. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishe:s 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Love and Law 


A Poem by JAMES VILA BLAKE. Single copy mailed 


for 2 cents, 20 copies for 10 cents, 100 copies for 3° 
cents. | 


Paper, 


a. trust ex worshi es 
is as 
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UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


NITY SUNDAY CIRCLES 
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The three bound together. with eight Choral Respon- 
8 come little service book—for 
MITRE. 178 Dearborn Bt., Chicago. 
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Each pamphlet 5 cents. a 


